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“, ,. and the purchase of U.S. Savings Bonds through the 
Payroll Savings Plan is one of the easiest ways for any 
individual to save for economic security.” 


If you agree with Mr. Homer that “. . . the Payroll Sav- 


ings Plan is one of the easiest ways to save for economic 
security.” — 


If you believe with millions of other Americans that 
there is no safer investment than U.S. Savings Bonds— 


Why not take a really personal interest in your em- 
ployees and your Payroll Savings Plan? 


Pick up the phone, now, and ask the man in charge 
of your Payroll Savings Plan three questions: 


e How many of your employees are enrolled in 
the Payroll Savings Plan? 


e What is the percentage of employee participa- 
tion? 


e When did your company last conduct a person- 
to-person canvass? 


If less than 50% of your employees are enrolled in the 
Plan ... if you have not conducted a person-to-person 
canvass in the past two years (or if you do not have the 
Plan), act now! Telephone, wire or write to Savings 
Bonds Division, U.S. Treasury Department, Washing- 
ton, D. C. You will hear promptly from your State 
Director, U.S. Treasury Department who will be glad 
to help you conduct a person-to-person canvass that 
will put an application blank in the hands of every 
employee. That is all you have to do. Your employees 
will do the rest. They want to save for their economic 
security. 


The United States Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department 
thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
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Who Wants 
"Big" Customers 7 


We do, naturally. 


But make no mistake about it: We 
want the small investors too—as we’ve 
been saying for years — because we 
think the salvation of our system lies 
in broadening the base of business 
ownership . . . in getting more and 
more people, big and little, to own a 
real stake in American enterprise. 


Sometimes it seems to us that the 
little investor is showing a better un- 
derstanding of those opportunities — 
yes, and those responsibilities — than 
the man of greater means. Over half 
the people who make more than 
$10,000 a year don’t own securities. 

We think they’re missing something 
—something good for them and some- 
thing good for America. 


Who wants big customers? We do. 


And furthermore we think we can 
say that we’ve got the facilities and the 
services such customers need. 


We can say that with confidence be- 
cause among our satisfied customers 
we’re happy to number at least as many 
so-called “big accounts” as any other 
broker in the country. 


Whether you demand dozens of fast 
executions each week . . 


Whether you want a steady stream of 
fact and information about certain situ- 
ations, particularly stocks... 


Or, whether you only ask for an ob- 
jective review of your entire portfolio 
from time-to-time, we think you'll be 
satisfied with the service you get at ° 
Merrill Lynch. 


If you’d like complete details on just 
what that service consists of, simply 
call or write— 


WALTER A. SCHOLL 


Department SE-22 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 106 Cities 






“Invest — for the better things in life’ 











This announcement tis not an offer of securities for sale or a solicitation of an offer to buy securities. 


New Issue December 22, 1954 


$335,000,000 
Power Authority of the State of New York 


General Revenue Bonds, Series A 


Interest exempt, in the opinion of Messrs. Hawkins, Delafield & Wood and of Messrs. Wood, King & Dawson, bond 
counsel to the Authority and to the Underwriters, respectively, under the existing statute and 
court decisions from Federal income taxes, and under existing statutes 
from New York State income tax. 


$268,000,000 3.20% Bonds, due January 1, 1995 
Price 100% 


$67,000,000 Serial Bonds 


Principal Due Interest Price Principal Due Interest Price 
amount January 1 rate or yield amount January 1 rate or yield 


$4,800,000 1965 2.10% 100 $5,600,000 1971 2.60% 
5,000,000 1966 2.20 100 6,000,000 1972 2. 
5,000,000 1967 2.30 100 6,000,000 1973 2.70 
5,300,000 1968 2.40 100 6,100,000 1974 2.70 
5,400,000 1969 2.50 2.45% 6,200,000 1975 2.75 
5,400,000 1970 2.50 100 - 6,200,000 1976 2.75 


Accrued interest from January 1, 1955 is to be added to the prices. 


The Bonds are subject to redemption, as a whole or in part, at any time on and after January 1, 1963, 
as set forth in the Authority’s Official Statement. 


Copies of the Circular dated December 21, 1954, which contains further information, including the Official Statement of 
the Authority, may be obtained from such of the undersigned as may legally offer these securities 
under applicable securities laws. The undersigned are among the Underwriters. 


Dillon, Read & Co. Inc. Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 


Lehman Brothers Harriman Ripley & Co. R. W. Pressprich & Co. Union Securities Corporation 
Incorporated 


Blyth & Co., Inc. Smith, Barney & Co. Drexel & Co. Eastman, Dillon & Co. Glore, Forgan & Co. 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. Kidder, Peabody & Co. Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. Lazard Fréres & Co. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane Stone & Webster Securities Corporation B. J. Van Ingen & Co. Inc. White, Weld & Co. 


A. C. Allyn and Company Alex. Brown & Sons C. J. Devine & Co. Equitable Securities Corporation  _—~Phellps, Fenn & Co. 


Incorporated 


Salomon Bros. & Hutzler Shields & Company Bear, Stearns & Co. Blair & Co. Estabrook & Co. Ira Haupt & Co. 


Incorporated 


Hemphill, Noyes & Co. Hornblower & Weeks W. C. Langley & Co. Lee Higginson Corporation F. S. Moseley & Co. 
Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis L. F. Rothschild & Co. Dean Witter & Co. Wood, Struthers & Co. Adams, McEntee & Co., Inc. 
American Securities Corporation Bache &Co. Bacon, Stevenson & Co. Barr Brothers & Co. A.G. Becker & Co. Dick & Merle-Smith 


Incorporated 
R. S. Dickson & Company Dominick & Dominick Francis I. duPont & Co. Eldredge & Co. 
Incorporated Incorporated 
Geo. B. ies & Company Gongeey &Son W.E.Hutton&Co. Kean, Taylor &Co. A.M.Kidder & Co. Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 
ncorporated ncorporated 
Laurence M. Marks & Co. W. H. Morton & Co. Reynolds & Co. Riter & Co. Roosevelt & Cross 
Incorporated Incorporated 
Schoellkopf, Hutton & Pomeroy, Inc. F. S. Smithers & Co. G. H. Walker & Co. Chas. E. Weigold & Co. Wertheim & Co. 
Incorporated 
Allen & Company Bacon, Whipple & Co. _ Baxter, Williams & Co. William Blair & Company J.C. Bradford &Co. Braun, Bosworth & Co. 


Incorporated 
Central Republic Company John W. Clarke Coffin & Burr Hallgarten & Co. Hayden, Stone & Co. Heller, Bruce & Co. _ Hirsch & Co. 


(Incorporated) Incorporated Incorporated 
The Illinois Company Aubrey G. Lanston & Co. McDonald & Company R. H. Moulton & Company Wm. E. Pollock & Co., Inc. 


Incorporated 


First of Michigan Corporation 


The Robinson-Humphrey Company, Inc. Schmidt, Poole, Roberts & Parke Schwabacher & Co. Shearson, Hammill & Co. 


Stifel, Nicolaus & Company Stroud & Company Tucker, Anthony & Co. Van Alstyne, Noel & Co. Weeden & Co. 


Incorporated Incorporated Incorporated 
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“Fair Trade’— 


On the Way Out? 


Refusal by a price-conscious public to pay high fixed 


prices has practically nullified the fair trade laws. 


Justice Department is expected to attack them shortly 


ne of the principal reasons for 
this country’s high standard of 
living is the existence here of effective 
anti-trust laws. Most other nations 
lack these; consequently, inefficierit 
producers have often been protected 
by cartel arrangements involving divi- 
sion of markets and “gentlemen’s 
agreements” not to improve products, 
install modern equipment or cut 
prices. Under such conditions, prog- 
ress is difficult and halting. Here, 
however, producers have a strong in- 
centive to compete for the consumer’s 
favor by every possible means. 

For many years following passage 
in 1890 of the Sherman Act, the basic 
philosophy underlying enforcement of 
the anti-trust laws was to protect the 
consumer by assuring the maximum 
of “hard” competition. But eventu- 
ally this philosophy was modified in 
certain respects in an attempt to pro- 
tect the small businessman as well as 
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the consumer. Small business has an 
honored and vital place in our econ- 
omy, though cynics are apt to ques- 
tion whether the concern for small 
businessmen in recent years has not 
been due largely to the fact that they 
control. a good many votes. In any 
case, there is little question that the 
two objectives of modern anti-trust 
policy are basically irreconcilable. 
One of the evils from which small 
retailers demand protection is the 
practice engaged in by large stores or 
store chains of selling branded mer- 
chandise below cost as a “loss leader.” 
This entices customers into the price- 
cutting outlets, which hope that while 
they are there they will also buy other 
goods and thus provide an over-all 
profit. In an effort to prevent this, 
California adopted a law in 1931 per- 
mitting manufacturers to establish 
minimum retail prices. This was later 
amended to require all retailers to ob- 


serve the minimum price set by a con- 
tract with any one retailer. Since 
then, such laws have been enacted in 
45 states—all but Missouri, Texas, 
Vermont and the District of Col- 
umbia. 

These. so-called “fair trade” laws 
have had a checkered history. Their 
application in interstate commerce 
was specifically sanctioned by the 
Miller-Tydings Act of 1937, but in 
1951 the Supreme Court ruled that 
fair trade contracts were not binding 
on retailers who had not signed such 
contracts. The McGuire Act, passed 
the following year, made them bind- 
ing on non-signers, but this may have 
been a temporary victory for fair 
trade advocates. 

Both legal and economic trends ap- 
pear to be turning against fair trade. 
In at least three states, enabling legis- 
lation has been held either partly or 
completely invalid by state courts. Of 
even greater significance, since its ef- 
fects (if any) would be nationwide in 
scope, is the anticipated condemnation 
of the entire fair trade concept by a 
committee appointed early last year to 
study the anti-trust laws. This com- 
mittee will report to the Attorney 
General and the President very short- 
ly, and its recommendations may be 
embodied in the President’s legisla- 
tive program. 


Enthusiasm Has Cooled 


Obviously, it is far from a foregone 
conclusion that the McGuire Act will 
be repealed or drastically modified, 
even if President Eisenhower re- 
quests such action. But enthusiasm 
for fair trade has cooled considerably 
in the past two years, even among 
some of its former proponents, and 
although the powerful fair trade lobby 
will put up a strong fight it would not 
be too surprising if Congress makes 
some changes. 

Until fairly recently, cut-price sell- 
ing of trade-marked merchandise was 
sporadic or clandestine, and did not 
give the appearance of being carried 
out on a large scale. But within the 
past several years, public price- 
consciousness has brought a mush- 
room growth of discount houses oper- 
ating quite openly on an increasing 
scale. This, in turn, has made the 
public even more price-conscious than 
before. In desperation, department 

Please turn to page 26 
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A Utility Issue 
With Long-Term Appeal 


Kansas City Power & Light Company, operating in a growing 


territory, will greatly expand its physical plant in the 


future. Utility's common stock 


ansas City Power & Light Com- 

pany is an outstanding example 
of a high-quality operating utility 
which, through dissolution of a hold- 
ing company system, became avail- 
able for direct public investment. The 
common stock of the Kansas City 
utility was held for many years by 
United Light & Railways until the 
latter company disposed of its hold- 
ings in 1950, pursuant to a plan ap- 
proved by the SEC. 


Area Served 


Kansas City Power & Light sup- 
plies electric service to a population 
of 750,000 in portions of 13 counties 
in Missouri, eleven counties in Kan- 
sas, and five in lowa—the total ser- 
vice area comprising about 6,300 
square miles. Kansas City, Mo., 
which had a 1950 population of 456,- 
622, and Mason City, Ia. (a city of 
about 28,000) are the principal cities 
served with electricity. 

Natural gas is also distributed in 
Mason City and nearby communities 
and some additional revenue is de- 
rived from steam heat, hot water 
heating, and water sales. Electric 
revenues—which represented 91 per 
cent of total 1953 revenues—are well 
balanced between residential, com- 
mercial, and industrial classifications. 
Gas revenues, wholly derived from 
the Iowa service area, provided six 
per cent of system gross in 1953 or 
just under $3 million. 

Kansas City, Mo., is the hub of a 
metropolitan area which is a rail and 
air transportation center and a natu- 
ral gateway to the West and South- 
west. Ranking 18th in population 
among U.S. metropolitan areas and 
15th in retail sales volume, Greater 
Kansas City, as the area is called, 
has stockyards, slaughtering and 
processing plants, grain storage and 
flour milling establishments, oil re- 
fineries and auto assembly plants. 


A 


is of investment calibre 


“Greater Kansas City,” it should 
be noted, includes both Kansas City, 
Mo., and Kansas City, Kans., as well 
as other adjacent territory. But al- 
though only a state ne separates the 
two cities, the Missouri municipality 
(served by the company), is a far 
more important and diversified indus- 
trial center than the Kansas City 
(served by its own municipal plant). 

Kansas City Power & Light is sub- 
ject to regulation by the Public Serv- 
ice Commission of Missouri and the 
State Corporation Commission of 
Kansas; there is no state regulatory 
body in Iowa with general jurisdic- 
tion over public utility corporations 
operating within the state. 

Last June, the company applied for 
electric rate increases in Missouri and 
Kansas which would, if granted, pro- 
vide $4.1 million of additional annual 
revenues and an estimated 75 to 80 
cents per share of net earnings. Obvi- 
ously, the outcome of these applica- 
tion will have an important bearing 
on earnings in the period ahead. 

In the seven years 1947-1953, Kan- 
sas City Power & Light added $121 
million of new property to its system. 
The 1954 construction budget of 
$21.5 million compares with $20.7 
million of gross plant additions in 
1953, and substantial expansion is 
planned in the future. Recently, the 





Kansas City Power & Light 


Gross Earned 
Revenues Per 
(Millions) Share 


$25.6 $2.17 
282 2. 
29.7 
31.6 
35.7 


*Divi- 
dends 
$1.76 
1.79 
1.79 
1.60 
1.60 


Year 

1947... 
1948... 
1949... 
1950... 
1951... 
1952..,.. 44.4 1.60 
1953... 45.6 1.65 


12 Months Ended November 30: 


1953... $45.4 $2.45 
1954... 50.2 2.34 a$l 


*Dividends paid in each year since 1922. 
Through December 22. 


Price Range 


a— 


company announced plans for con- 
struction of an 800,000 kilowatt gen- 
erating plant 70 miles southeast of 
Kansas City, Mo. When completed 
in 1967, the huge project will cost 
$125 million and will more than 
double the company’s present gener- 
ating capacity of 612,000 kilowatts. 

Construction will begin around the 
beginning of next year, with the first 
170,000 kilowatt generator scheduled 
for completion in the spring of 1958. 
The new plant will be located at the 
site of extensive coal deposits since, 
as President Harry B. Munsell has 
explained, “it is more economical to 
transport electricity to Kansas City 
than coal.” 

Fuel costs, incidentally, are the 
company’s third largest operating ex- 
pense item (after taxes and wages), 
amounting to $6.8 million in 1953. 
About 75 per cent of the utility’s fuel 
needs are supplied by coal, and the 
balance by natural gas and a small 
amount of fuel oil. Boilers which 
supply steam for the system’s turbo- § 
generators can for the most part be 
fired by either coal or natural gas. 
While gas for boiler fuel is available 
only on an interruptible basis, large 
quantities are received during the 
summer months. 


Revenue In Uptrend 


Revenues of Kansas City Power & 
Light have shown uninterrupted 
growth over the past decade and, with 
electric appliances in growing use 
throughout the territory served, this 
trend seems likely to continue. It 
seems possible that: 1954 gross rev- 
enues may top the $50 million level 
for the first time. The use of air con- 
ditioning equipment by residential 
and commercial customers of the sys- 
tem has increased greatly in recent 
years, a development which has been 
instrumental in causing system peaks 
to be recorded during the summer 
rather than winter months. 

Although the Kansas City utility’s 
1954 per share earnings on an en- 
larged capitalization are not likely to 
differ greatly from the $2.42 per share 
reported in the 1953 calendar year, 
coverage for the indicated $1.80 an- 
nual dividend remains more than ade- 
quate. (Payments were raised to 45 
cents quarterly with the final pay- 
ment in 1953, as against 40 cents 
previously paid.) Currently selling 
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around the year’s high of 3934, Kan- 
sas City Power & Light affords a 
4.6 per cent return. Though not espe- 
cially liberal, the yield is not out of 
line with today’s market and reflects 








the high calibre of the issue as well 
as the possibility of higher earnings 
which should eventuate if the pend- 
ing rate increase applications are 


favorably acted upon. THE END 


Automobile Makers 
Still Decentralizing 


Detroit remains the auto industry's capital city, 


but the biggest companies are continuing their 


policy of building additional plants in other areas 


Ov almost entirely centered in 
and around Detroit, the auto- 
mobile industry now is producing 
outside of Michigan more than twice 
the number of cars than are made in 
that state. The industry has been de- 
centralizing ever since the Ford Mo- 
tor Company started branch assembly 
operations in a Long Island City, 
N. Y., plant in 1912 but during the 
f last ten or 15 years the movement has 
gathered force. 

Population shifts — between 1920 
and 1950 the center of U.S. popula- 
tion moved 77 miles west and 23 
miles south—are reflected in rising 
automobile plant capacity in the states 
of Georgia, Missouri and California. 
Two northeastern states are also 
among the first half-dozen productive 
of the most automobiles but these 
contain a more concentrated popula- 
tion, and the area’s demand is re- 
flected in the fact that in New York 
and New Jersey alone, nearly 5.3 
million automobiles were registered 
last year, 12.2 per cent of the nation’s 
total. This compares with 4.7 million 
in California, one of the largest as 
well as most populous states. 

Missouri has risen to second place 
as an automobile producer mainly be- 
cause of Chevrolet output in St. Louis 
and Kansas City, while Ford has been 
making cars in St. Louis since 1948. 
(St. Louis is the largest city near the 
U. S. geographical center in north 
central Kansas.) All Ford makes, all 
of Chrysler’s, and all of General 
Motors’ except the Cadillac are now 
assembled in California, where Los 
Angeles is becoming one of the na- 
tion’s largest passenger car producers. 
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American Motors also has a California 
plant, although its principal operations 
are centered in Wisconsin, and Stude- 
baker also operates in that Far West- 
ern state. General Motors and Ford 
are responsible for the recent produc- 
tion gains shown in New Jersey, New 
York and Georgia. With completion 
next year of what will then be the 
largest automobile assembly plant in 
the country—the 40-acre Ford build- 
ing at Mahwah—New Jersey will be 
well assured of fourth place among 
the car-producing states. 

Last year Indiana occupied fourth 
place in the ranking but it dropped to 
12th during the first half of this year 
because of sharp production drops by 
Studebaker (at South Bend) and 
Chrysler (Evansville). The revival in 
prospect for Chrysler should give In- 
diana a better showing next year. 
(Michigan will also benefit since 
Chrysler normally produces almost 80 
per cent of its cars in that state.) 

The largest producers have of 
course decentralized the most in order 





Ford Motor Co. 





Positions of States 


Registrations Auto Output— 
State 1953 State #1954 1953 
Calif.. 4,713,917 Mich. .. 30.8% 35.8% 
N. Y.. 3,686,921 Mo. ... 10.4 9.7 
Pa. .« Zeer 60a, .. 9A 9.4 
Ohio. 2,768,470 N. J. 5.9 5.0 
Texas 2,626,759 Ga. .... 5.1 4.3 
| a Re ene, 4.2 
Mich.. 2,425,459 Md. ... 3.5 3.2 
N. J.. 1,599,201 Wis. ... 3.4 4.1 
ind... 1325/1  Kan.... 3.4 2.9 
Mass. 1,242,409 Ohio .. 3.3 3.3 
Mo. . 1,100,898 Mass. .. 2.9 2a 
Fla. . 1,086,516 = Ind. 2.8 5.1 
Wis.. 1,062,478 Texas 2.7 1.5 
Minn. 1,043,111 Il. 2.0 1.5 


*First six months. Source: Automobile Manu- 
facturers Association and The Automotive News. 





to produce closer to big markets and 
reduce shipping costs. Chevrolet now 
has plants in 21 cities in ten states, 
Buick-Oldsmobile-Pontiac assembly 
is located in seven cities in as many 
states, and Fisher Body has 19 plants 
in ten states. Ford’s postwar expan- 
sion program included 26 new manu- 
facturing and assembly plants as well 
as 19 parts depots. By the end of 
1952 it had completed major mod- 
ernization programs at Dallas, Dear- 
born, and Long Beach, Calif. Proj- 
ects started in 1953 included new 
assembly plants at San Jose, Calif., 
Louisville, Ky., and Mahwah, all of 
which are to be completed next year. 
Its Los Angeles, Metuchen, N. J., 
and St. Louis assembly plants were 
completed in 1948, and this does not 
exhaust the list. 

If automobiles are produced in so 
many different areas, why can't a 
buyer go directly to a nearby plant to 
purchase a car instead of to Detroit? 
The answer is that the automobile 
companies don’t want to interfere in 
any way with the business of local 
dealers, Facilities for . retail sale, 
therefore, have been set up only at 
the home plants, at Detroit or another 
midwest city. 

The automobile industry’s accom- 
plishments in decentralization pre- 
sents a pattern for other industry. 
There doubtless will be further em- 
phasis on production in the South and 
West as the center of population con- 
tinues to move further away from the 
once-dominant East, where for many 
years buying power was heavily con- 
centrated, and Texas as well as Cali- 
fornia are expected to gain an in- 
creasing share of automotive output 
as time goes on. 
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Soft Drink Makers 
Seek Sales Spurs 


Canned drinks have been in the test stage for some 


months. Companies now are experimenting with vari-sized 


bottles as well. Keen competition limits profit margins 


he soft drink makers are enjoy- 
ing a bigger volume this year 
than ever but trade rivalry has never 
been so intense, The scramble to at- 
tract and hold consumer favor is fore- 
ing many experiments, some already 
tried and others yet to come. Gener- 
ally speaking it is the smaller com- 
panies, whose operations are more 
flexible, that are forcing the pace. 
The smaller, privately-owned pro- 
ducers were the first to bring out the 
sugar-free beverages which for the 
most part are saccharine-sweetened 
by calcium cyclamate produced by 
Abbott Laboratories. Drinks were 
brought out in non-returnable bottles 
and in cans with colorful labels. Al- 
though the cans cost more per unit, 
they have the advantage of taking up 
less room, permitting quicker cooling, 
and minimizing breakage. The non- 
returnable bottle is thinner than the 
regular type and costs less per unit 
but the over-all cost is nevertheless 
greater since the returnable bottle is 
used an average of 30 times. 


A Future for Cans? 


For the larger companies it means 
the expenditure of fairly large sums 
to make changes like these. Canada 
Dry, the most diversified of the 
group, fell in line last year with its 
sugar-free drink labeled Glamor, and 
since last spring it has been test- 
marketing soft drinks in cans. The 
dietetic drink, the company feels, i 
here to stay but the future of cans is 
still uncertain. Nehi began using cans 
last summer and Dr. Pepper now is 
testing them in several sizes, but the 
fact remains that cans cost between 
three and four cents to make and 


Pepsi-C ola 


been expected, aggregating possibly 
two per cent of bottle use. Cans are 
more logical for beer, since their cost 
comprises a much smaller fraction of 
the purchase price of the product, and 
it is estimated that 33 per cent of 
packaged beer is now being sold in 
cans. Pepsi-Cola gave up the tin can 
idea some time ago but since this type 
of container is much handier for pic- 
nic and other out-of-door use, Canada 
Dry and a few others feel that they 
must at least experiment with it as 
protection against encroachment by 
smaller competitors. 

Except for its fragility, the throw- 
away bottle is in much the same class 
since it appeals to consumers who tote 
drinks on picnics or are averse to 
making returns. Coca-Cola, which is 
planning market tests of bigger bot- 


tles, is expected also to try out the 
throwaway bottle. Coca-Cola’s prin- 
cipal purpose, however, is to make it- 
self felt in the field of larger con- 
tainers which Canada Dry has been 
marketing successfully for some 
years, Canada Dry’s sparkling water, 
ginger ale, Collins Mixer, Spur col 
and a complete line of fruit flavors 
are sold in a 28-ounce size, and some 
of these products appears as well in 
smaller sizes. The non-returnable 
bottle, incidentally, is marketed in 
both small and large sizes by Canada 
Dry. 

Aside from the necessity of taking 
up new types of containers or, at 
least, keeping close watch of the prog- 
ress of competitors in diversifying 
their packaging, the soft drink makers 
can feel fairly well satisfied with re- 
sults this year. Use of bottled drinks 
has been increasing much faster than 
the population. Back in 1937, per 
capita consumption of soft drinks was 
only 68 bottles; by the end of 1953 it 
had risen to 178 bottles and the esti- 
mate for 1954 is 190 bottles. The 
long-traditional ftve-cent price no 
longer is binding and consumers nat- 
urally expect to pay more. Ten cents 
is the rule on the West Coast and for 
most bottle vending machines, al- 
though vended paper-cup drinks may 
be only a nickle. 


Profit Margins 


Coca-Cola, which unlike Pepsi- 
Cola, uses sugar in the syrup it sells 
to its bottlers, has long enjoyed the 
widest profit margins among the 
listed soft drink companies. For one 
thing, the company is protected by a 
contract provision which gives it six 
cents a’ gallon more for every penny a 
pound that sugar increases over a 
seven-cent base. Profit margins of Dr. 
Pepper and Nehi have been generally 
better than the industry average al- 
though in recent years Dr. Pepper 


Soft Drink Makers on the Big Board 


-—— Sales——, 
(Millions) 


1952 1953 


— 
Company 1952 


Canada Dry 


a$66.5 a$67.4 b$1.11 b$1.15 


c——- Earned Per Share-———, 
Annual—, 


*Divi- Recent 
dends Price 


c$0.70 13 


9 Months—, 
1953 1954 


... b$1.15 


1953 Yield 


5.4% 


Coca-Cola 245.6 251.2 
98 108 
a9.9 a9.7 
10.2 10.2 


53.3 66.1 


would therefore be in a poor competi- 
tive position during extended periods 
of cut-price competition. Already 
price cuts of canned drinks have been 
made in some areas, and total volume 
this year will be much less than had 


6 


6.38 
0.83 
b0.79 
0.91 
0.67 


6.60 
0.95 
b0.71 
0.95 
0.95 


$5.39 4.96 
0.90 1.04 
b0.91 
0.91 
0.83 


5.00 112 
0.60 14 
0.60 11 
0.70 14 = 5.0 
0.90 18 5.0 


*Paid in 1954 or indicated annual rate. a—Years ended September 30 of following year. b—Years 
ended September 30. c—lIncludes ten cents extra payable January 1, 1955. 


4.5 
4.3 


Hires (Chas. E.).. 5.6 


Nein Comy....... 
Pepsi-Cola 


0.79 
0.83 
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has been losing some ground in this 
respect. 

Immediately after World War II, 
Pepsi-Cola underwent a_ profit 
squeeze because of sharp increases in 
labor and material costs while the 
price of the concentrate remained the 
same until 1947, When the concen- 
trate was increased, bottlers passed 
along the rise and retailers began 
charging six or seven cents per bot- 
tle, placing the company in a poor 
competitive position even with its 
larger-sized container. Subsequently, 
concentrate prices were lowered. But 
the company had lost ground, and not 
until 1951 did earnings begin to im- 
sprove. Canada Dry’s profit margins 
on the whole have not been as wide 
as those of its competitors, but its 
alcoholic beverage division helps to 
eliminate seasonal earnings variations 
by contributing its best volume dur- 


Ten “Defensive” 





American Can Co. 


ing the late fall and winter months 
when soft drink sales normally are 
down. 


A general market decline would of course affect 
prices for this type of issue, but probably to a 


much lesser extent than for the run of the list 


AN investment portfolio is worthy 
of the name only when it pos- 
sesses a generous sprinkling of so- 
called defensive issues among other 
securities of higher or lower grade. 

The term “defensive” hgs long 
been used to characterize stocks 
which demonstrate greater than av- 
erage resistance to general economic 
conditions and market pressure. 
While a general market decline would 
have its effect on the prices of this 
type of issue, during uncertain or re- 
cession periods defensive stocks will 
usually hold up considerably better 
than the general list. 

It should be emphasized, however, 
that the defensive issues are the 
slower movers during a period of 
sustained market advances, and thus 
are not the favorites of traders intent 
on better-than-average climbs. 

The ten issues listed in the accom- 
panying table represent the makers or 
purveyors of products which are con- 
sumed in the complex processes of 
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daily living. To a very large extent 
the products are necessities which 
the majority of people either could 
not or would not do without. The 
issues have appeal as income produc- 
ers as well as for stability of income, 
and taken as a whole the list offers 
an above-average yield. 


Best quality member of the soft 
drink group is of course Coca-Cola. 
Although earnings are running mate- 
rially under the $8-plus per share re- 
ported for 1948 and 1949, and are not 
likely to reattain that level in the rea- 
sonably near future, there seems no 
question concerning maintenance of 
the $5 dividend rate. Yield, however, 
is not generous, at less than 4% per 
cent. 


Quality Range 


All of the other issues in the table 
range in quality from Canada Dry, a 
“businessman’s commitment,’ down 
to such distinctly speculative situa- 
tions as Hires and Nehi. Viewing the 
group as a whole, the soft drink mak- 
ers under present and prospective 
conditions have no more than average 
attraction for purchase at prevailing 
price levels. 


Stocks With Above-Average Yield 


brough Manufacturing has paid in 
each year since 1883, Consolidated 
Edison since 1885, Standard Brands 
since 1899, All have dividend records 
extending through wartime periods 
and the depression of the 1930s, with 
the sole exception of Beatrice Foods, 
and it is hardly likely that any of 
these records ‘will be interrupted 
in the foreseeable future. Investors 
interested in emphasizing the de- 
fensive nature of their holdings 
could well consider adding or switch- 
ing into one or more of the quality 


Dividend records cover long peri- issues that are embraced in_ this 
ods of years in most cases. Chese- group. 
Ten “‘Defensive’’ Issues 
7—*Revenues——. -——-—Earned Per Share————, 
(Millions) 7-— Annual—, -—9 Months—, Divi- Recent 
Company 1953 1954 1952 1953 1953 1954 dends Price Yield 
Beatrice Foods ...a$235.2 a$275.0 b$3.62 b$3.67 c$1.51 c$1.77 $245 52 4.7% 
Chesebrough Mfg.. N.R. N.R. 496 4.97 N.R. N.R. 4.00 80 5.0 
Consolid. Edison . 338.3 353.3 2.63 294 2.33 2.31 2.40 46 5.2 
Hazel-Atlas Glass. 60.9 61.7 LAG 245... 2.2F Bae B2e da. S§ 
International Shoe c124.2 c120.0 e2.44 e293 cl.41 1.49 2.40 43 5.6 
Kress (S. H.)..... f141.8 £138.0 3.89 3.84 N.R. N.R. 3.00 52 58 
Pacific Lighting... ¢155.9 2176.0 2.48 2.00 22.51 g2.10 2.00 37 54 
Reynolds Tob. “B” h78.5 h76.8 ae. aus. ae. ee 2.40 42 5.7 
Standard Brands... 304.1 3128 2jn.:an8 @e 228 Za7 Cle 
Sterling Drug .... 121.6 122.1 2.63 2.91 2.30 2.64 a20°° 4 Sia 





*Nine months unless otherwise indicated. a—Years ended February 28. b—Years ended February 


28 of following year. c—Six months. 
ended September 30. h—Net before taxes. 


e—Years ended November 30. 
N.R.—Not reported. Note: 


g—12 months 
dividend 


f—11 months. 
Beatrice Foods 


reflects new 55-cent quarterly rate plus 25 cents extra paid in 1952-54 and declared for January, 1955. 
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News and. Opinions on Active Stocks 





Consult individual Stock Factographs for further vital in- 
formation and statistical data on these issues. Opinions are 


based on data and information regarded as reliable, but 


Allied Stores B 

At 55, stock is realistically valued 
relative to its prospects and provides 
an attractive 5.5% yield. (Pays 75c 
quarterly.) Sales for the first 10 
months of fiscal 1954-55 ran about 3 
per cent ahead of the corresponding 
year-earlier period, and in the month 
of November were close to 5 per cent 
ahead of a year ago. Earnings for 
the full year are expected to approxi- 
mate $4.92 per common share of fiscal 
1953-54. Allied’s Boston subsidiary, 
Jordan Marsh Company, is planning 
a $10 million shopping center on a 
180-acre tract at Peabody, Mass. 
Jordan’s will occupy at least 200,000 
square feet of the center, expected to 
be ready in early 1957, with the rest 
of the space rented to others. Com- 
pany is also doubling its store area 
in Dallas, opening a new store in 
Houston and constructing a $30 mil- 
lion shopping center in New Jersey. 


American Locomotive C+ 

Stock, now at 21, ts speculative. 
(Pays 25c quarterly.) Company’s in- 
creased emphasis on the atomic 
energy field was recently highlighted 
by the receipt of a contract to build 
and test-operate a $2 million, 2,000- 
kilowatt mobile nuclear power plant. 
Plant and business of Central Pipe 
Fabricating & Supply Co. of Cincin- 
nati were acquired in late November 
for an undisclosed cash amount. Com- 
pany reported an uptrend in ship- 
ments in September which was ex- 
pected to continue through the fourth 
quarter, 


Bayuk Cigars B 

Although dividends have been paid 
since 1934, shares at 14 have no 
special attraction. (Pays 60c annu- 
ally.) Larger shipments in the final 
quarter indicate a slight gain in this 
year’s earnings over the $1.02 a share 
figure for 1953. Reduced operating 
expenses as well as increased sales 
8 


are responsible for the improvement 
in profits. New packaging, merchan- 
dising and promotional campaigns 
were employed earlier this year to 
cope with a mild. downturn in busi- 
ness. During November, normally a 
big month for the cigar industry in 
anticipation of Christmas buying, the 
company shipped more units than in 
any previous month in its history. 


Dresser Industries C+ 

Now around 39, the shares are 
speculative. (Paid $1.80 this year; 
$1.60 in 1953.) Earnings for the fis- 
cal year ended October 31 rose 43 
per cent to $5.53 a share from $3.80 
in the previous fiscal period. As the 
year-to-year sales gain was slight, the 
improvement was largely due to a 
more favorable balance in sales and 
a reduction in operating costs. A 
non-recurring profit equal to 44 cents 
a share arising from a tax refund also 
was a factor. 


Illinois Central B 
At 63, stock is a businessman’s in- 
vestment which yields 4% on the 
indicated $2.50 annual dividend. 
Management estimates 1954 net in- 
come, before sinking fund require- 
ments, at around $7.32 per common 
share, compared with $9.30 in 1953. 
In 1955, traffic volume is expected to 
come close to that of 1954 and net 
income is estimated at $5.85 per com- 
mon share based upon the present 
capitalization. During 1954, the com- 
pany refinanced 3 bond issues total- 
ing $120 million with new issues 
aggregating $112 million, and at a 
lower interest cost. The outstanding 
6 per cent preferred stock will be re- 
deemed on March 1, 1955. Proceeds 
for the redemption will be raised 
through the sale of debentures. 


Mid-Continent Petroleum Boe 
Around 99, shares appear rather 
generously priced in relation to cur- 


no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. The opin- 
ions expressed should be read in line with the investment 
policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


rent earnings and dividends. (Pay 
$4 annually.) At a special meeting 
called for next February 15, stock 
holders will vote on a 4-for-1 stoc 
split. Subject to industry conditions 
directors intend to declare a 25-cenj 
quarterly dividend on the new stock 
Earnings for full 1954 will probabh 
fall below last year’s $7.75 a share 
as expenses for drilling and develop 
ment have risen. A better balance be 
tween producing and processing divi 
sions is expected to result from th 
enlarged drilling program. 


North American Aviation Cc 

Stock, now at 49, is a growth spec 
ulation. (Paid 75c in 1953; $2.75 i 
1954 and will pay $1.25 Jan. 6 
1955.) Earnings for the fiscal yea 
ended September 30 came to $6.44 
per share vs. $3.72 for the same 195 
period. But the sharp gain was dué 
primarily to expiration of EPT 
“sales and other income’”’ rising onl) 
slightly from $636.5 million to $648§ 
million. Order backlog rose fro 
$958 million, however, to over $11 
billion. The research and develop- 
ment phase of company’s guided 
missile and control equipment pro 
gram “has now reached the point 
where production can be stepped up 
Output of F-100 Super Sabres is ris! 
ing and three new fighters and inter’ 
ceptor planes are scheduled to com 
off the assembly line in 1955. 


Pfizer (Chas.) B+ 

Shares have further growth posst 
bilities, although yield at curren 
price of 35 is only 3.8%. (Paid $1.33 
this year; $1.25 in 1953.) A patent 
controversy involving this company 
American Cyanamid and_ Bristol 
Myers over a new antibiotic, tetracy- 
cline, is still unresolved. All thre 
companies are now marketing thé 
new broad-spectrum drug, which 1 
similar to penicillin but has wider ap 
plication than the latter. Barring th¢ 
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initiation of price-cutting in broad- 
spectrum antibiotics, earnings in 1955 
are expected to increase over the $3 
a share estimated for this year. 


Radio Corporation B 
Stock, now at 37, is a long-term 
growth situation. (Paid $1 in 1953; 
$1.20 in 1954 and 60c payable Jan. 
24, 1955.) Company estimates place 
1954 sales at $930 million, highest 
for any year on record, and net per 
share should total about $2.86 vs. 
$2.27 in 1953. RCA is in the fore- 
front of new electronics develop- 
ments, its 1954 innovation being the 
21-inch color TV tube with magnetic 
equalizer maintaining color purity 
over all the picture. During 1955, 
magnetic tape recording for television 
will be field-tested and company plans 
expanding the use of transistors, 
printed circuits and other devices 
which decrease size and improve 
efficiency of electronic equipment. 


Texas Gulf Producing C+ 

Current price of 94 discounts much 
of this issue’s near term growth 
potential. (Paid $1.55 this year; 


$1.55 plus 10% stock last year.) 


Production from the Headlee Field, 
discovered last year in Ector County, 
Texas, is now about 3,000 barrels a 
day, or 25 per cent of the company’s 
total capacity. As a result of this 
expanded capacity, earnings are ex- 
pected to rise to a record of around 
$4.40 a share for 1954, compared to 
$3.47 a year ago, even though allow- 
able crude production was reduced in 
Texas during 1954. Discovery of 
several producing wells on proper- 
ties adjoining or near the company’s 
2,560-acre Parks Ranch lease indi- 
cates a major drilling project is 
likely on this property. With produc- 
tion from the new lease apparently 
assured, prospects are favorable for 
another sharp increase in the com- 
pany’s reserves. 


Textron Inc. Cc 

Textile industry is highly cyclical, 
and shares, at 11, remain speculative. 
(Paid 10c in 1954; 1/10 common 
share of Indian Head Mills in 1953.) 
Agreement for a three-way merger 
of Textron with American Woolen 
and Robbins Mills has been approved 
by the directors of the respective com- 
panies and is scheduled for stock- 
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holder vote in February. The new 
company will be known as Textron 
American, and Textron’s preferred 
and common stocks will continue out- 
standing with substantially their pres- 
ent terms. The consolidated net worth 
of the organization would be over 
$100 million, with a net working cap- 
ital of more than $50 million. Amer- 
otron, recently formed non-profit 
management subsidiary of the trio, 
and Amwool Financial Corporation, 
factoring subsidiary, will continue 
operations in the new organization. 


Trans World Airlines Cc 
Stock, now at 29, is highly specu- 
lative but has growth potential. (Paid 
10% stock in 1953; nothing in 1954. ) 
During 1955, company will put on a 
series of special programs in cities 
of the U. S., Europe, Asia and Africa 
celebrating its thirtieth year. Since 
1925 the system’s plane fleet has 
grown from six Douglas biplanes to 
150 modern airliners, with twenty 
turbo-compound Super-G Constella- 
tions currently on order. Nearly 4 
million passengers are carried yearly 
over 33,000 miles of routes to four 
continents plus 36 million ton-miles 
of cargo and 24 million ton-miles of 
mail. An application is now before 
the CAB for approval of a new Far 
East route to connect with Northwest 
Airlines at Tokyo and thus provide 
round-the-world service. 


Union Electric B 

Stock, now at 28, has at least 
average growth prospects. (Pays 
$1.20.) Company reports nine months 
1954 net as equal to $1.23 per com- 
mon share vs. 99 cents in the 1953 
period. Most of this gain was due to 
record hot weather in the service 
area during the third quarter. Resi- 
dential electric sales for the three 
months topped last year’s by 25 per 
cent in kilowatt hours and 34 per cent 
in revenues while industrial receipts 
were up 3.6 per cent despite a 6.3 
per cent decline in volume. As a final 
liquidating dividend, North American 
Company will distribute its remaining 
holdings (about 5/6) of Union Elec- 
tric to its stockholders on January 
20 on a share-for-share basis. 


United Cigar-Whelan Cc 
At 5, stock remains speculative. 
(Paid 12%c in 1954; declared 15c 


payable in January 1955.) Company 
is negotiating a merger with Sun 
Ray Drug, details of which have not 
yet been announced, which would re- 
sult in a coast-to-coast retail drug 
chain of about 330 stores with $100 
million annual sales. The plan is 
scheduled to be brought before the 
directors of both companies “early in 
January.” Negotiations to purchase 
the Rexall Drug chain of 270 retail 
stores were unsuccessful. Company 
is actively eliminating unprofitable 
units, modernizing existing stores 
and opening new stores including 
self-service type outlets. A reduction 
in stores is expected to bring a sales 
drop over the near term at least, but 
profit margins should be helped some- 
what. 


Walworth C+ 
Operating in a highly cyclical field, 
wide earnings fluctuations limit the 
appeal of this speculative issue; re- 
cent price 8. (Dividends omitted in 
1954; paid 30c last year.) A deficit 
equal to 17 cents a share was reported 
for the first nine months of this 
year, compared with a profit of 42 
cents in the corresponding 1953 
period. Operations were adversely’ 
affected by an 11-week strike at three 
plants, and relatively low selling 
prices, which continued to prevail in 
the industry. With the strike over, 
all of the company’s plants are now 
operating at normal schedules. Severe 
competition, high labor costs and the 
need to carry a substantial inventory 
cloud the longer term prospects for 
developing earnings stability. 


Washington Water Power C+ 

Now at 33, stock is a businessman's 
growth commitment. (Paid $1.57% 
in 1953; $1.62% in 1954.) Company 
estimates 1954 earnings at about 
$1.90 per common share vs. $1.77 in 
calendar 1953. For the twelve months 
ended November 30, net came to 
$1.88 against $1.68 in the prior 
period. Construction budget for 1955 
will amount to $10.3 million, includ- 
ing $3.7 million for a 100-mile 
230,000-volt transmission line from 
Spokane to the Waneta plant of Con- 
solidated Mining & Smelting. Also 
scheduled for 1955 is a $2 million 
central service center in Spokane 
that will eliminate 14 separate loca- 
tions now in use. 
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Equipment Makers Profit 
From Power Growth 


With the utilities continuing their large-scale expansion 


programs the makers of generating and line equipment face 


the prospect of attaining a higher level of annual shipments 


‘he generation and transmission 

of electricity resembles the 
course of great rivers and their tribu- 
taries. Speeding from plant to con- 
sumer, electricity passes from gener- 
ators to transformers and over main 
transmission lines to  sub-stations 
where other transformers convert it 
to a lower voltage. It then courses 
over service wires and through meters 
and fuse-boxes to lighting fixtures, 
motors, heating appliances and other 
equipment. 

Electric power generating capacity 
has been growing steadily year-by- 
year over a long period. At the end 
of this year it will have reached about 
102 million kilowatts compared with 
91 million at the end of 1953 and 69 
million three years earlier. From 
1955 through 1960 additions are esti- 
mated to run between 6.6 and 8.7 mil- 
lion per year, and the rate will quick- 
en thereafter to between 8.4 and 12.2 
million for the 1961-65 period at 
least. 

These estimates are based on the 
findings of industry economists who 
foresee large gains in industrial power 
demand and in the residential load, 
which is slowly gaining on the indus- 
trial as a percentage of total sales. 
Ten years from now, despite the gains 
in population, it is not expected that 
productive man-hours will be any 
greater because of the trend toward 
the shorter work week, more holidays, 
longer vacations and earlier retire- 
ments. Yet output per man-hour and 
per unit of plant area will be increased 
through new techniques of electrical 
modernization. 

The residential load will climb 
more swiftly not only because of the 
increased number of families and new 
homes but because of increased use of 
electrical appliances. In this respect 
the field for growth is broad. The 
number of appliances now in use 
averages 2.4 for each home, but by 
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the end of 1960 the figure is expected 
to be 3.5, a gain of 46 per cent. It is 
significant that the major appliances 
which consume the most kilowatts are 
water heaters, electric ranges, air con- 
ditioners and clothes dryers all of 
which today have a low saturation 
point in respect to consumer use. For 
dryers and room coolers especially, 
only a start has been made. 

The increased power consumption 
will mean more business not only for 
the utilities but also for the builders 
and suppliers of power plants and of 
transmission and distribution lines in- 
cluding various subsidiary equipment. 
However, year-by-year shipments of 
utility apparatus will not parallel the 
growth in kilowatt capacity or in elec- 
tricity use. New orders: for capital 
goods of this nature have their peaks 
and valleys the same as in other in- 
dustries. The electric power indus- 
try’s kilowatt capacity is always 
greater than the sum of its peak loads, 
and the excess today is around 19 per 
cent compared with a more normal 15 
per cent which ordinarily is sufficient. 
This gives the industry a fair amount 
of leeway at a time when the rate of 
new orders is not very brisk. 

Gains or declines in utility appara- 
tus shipments never coincide with 
changes in the rate of new orders but 
become manifest at intervals which 


may vary from a few months to more 
than a year, depending upon the time 
required to fill orders and on the 
amount of backlog on hand. A down- 
turn in shipments occurred in 1950. 
51, for example, because of fewer 
orders placed in 1949, But the Kore- 
an war which involved this nation in 
mid-1950 brought a flood of new or- 
ders which has taken a long time to 
work off. Shipments rose sharply in 
1952 and 1953, and now a downturn 
has again occurred which will run 
well into 1955. Basic to this, new 
orders began to decline toward the 
end of last year and the downturn 
continued through the first months of 
1954. For several months new orders 
were running at a third or one-half 
the rate that units were being placed 
in operation. Quite a few orders were 
placed during the third quarter al- 
though October volume was compara- 
tively nil. But despite an unimpres- 
sive near-term outlook, a higher level 
of annual shipments is bound to be 
obtained in line with scheduled utility 
growth. 

Individual company results are in- 
fluenced by demand for other items 
produced. Diversified organizations 
such as Allis-Chalmers, General Elec- 
tric, McGraw Electric and Westing- 
house may be able to show wide earn- 
ings gains on other types of products 
during periods when demand for 
heavy electrical equipment is off. 
Makers of electrical controls, such 
as Cutler-Hammer, Sangamo, and 
Square D, and the electric motor 
manufacturers —- Emerson, Master 
and Reliance—are more vulnerable to 
declines in industrial requirements. 
Those in the first-named group have 
the better earnings and dividend rec- 
ords over the longer term and are 
suitable for general investment. 


Leading Suppliers of Electric Equipment 


7—*Revenues—, 
(Millions) 


Company 
Allis-Chalmers 
Cutler-Hammer .... a62.5 
Emerson Electric... »55.8 
General Electric .... 2,341.0 
Master Electric . 14.2 
McGraw Electric... 93.0 
Reliance Elec.& Eng. 36.8 
Sangamo Electric... 28.7 25.5 
Square D e59.0 N.R. 
Westinghouse Elec.. 1,163.5 1,213.4 


1953 
$391.1 


1954 
$376.6 
N.R. 
b44.7 
2,167.4 
14.1 


103.1 
34.3 


*Nine months unless otherwise indicated. 
b—Years ended September 30. 
in 1952. N.R.—Not reported. 


-——Earned Per Share——, 
7—Annual— 
1952 


$7.98 
5.81 
b3.04 
1.75 
2.20 
7.03 
3.97 
2.88 
3.26 
4.23 


7-9 Months— saat Recent 
1953 1954 1954 Price 
$4.83 $5.53 $4.00 72 
413 4.60 3.00 60 
b1.90 1.40 19 
1.63 1.47 46 
1.76 1.60 24 
8.04 4.00 106 
c3.82 2.00 37 
1.47 1.50 28 
2.28 2.05 45 
3.77. 2.50 78 


1953 
$6.58 
5.69 
b2.77 
1.92 
2.24 
6.90 
c4.01 
2.81 
3.01 
4.53 


1.34 
1.73 
5.09 
2.33 
2.35 
3.26 


bo BUTT 9 D bo NY 
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a—Full year; compares’ with $62.1 million in 1952. 
c--Years ended October 31. 


e—Full year; compares with $55.5 million 
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Stock-Bond Yield 


Spread Narrowing 


Rising share prices have cut common stock yields to 


only I!/, percentage points above the return on high grade 


bonds. This is the smallest margin since August 1946 


(y% of the important factors which 

must be taken into consideration 
in attempting to determine whether 
stock prices in general are currently 
in a buying or selling range is the 
yield afforded by the typical issue. In 
view of the risks involved in common 
share commitments, a return as low 
as 2.84 per. cent—witnessed in the 
autumn of 1929, as measured by 
Moody’s average of 200 common 
stocks—obviously offers practically no 
attraction to the investor. The yields 
of 10.7 per cent and 7.84 per cent 
offered at the 1932 and 1942 lows 
gave equally clear evidence of under- 
valuation. 


What They Indicate 


But it is important to note that 
these extreme yield levels did not, at 
the time they were established, consti- 
tute signa!s of immediate market re- 
versal. They merely showed that 
stock prices were unusually high or 
unusually low, a fact which was just 
as readily ascertainable from study of 
historical price levels, On grounds of 
both yield and price, stocks should 
obviously have been sold in 1929 and 
bought in 1932 and 1942, but not with 
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any idea that certain levels of yield or 
price represented limits beyond which 
the market could not go. 

The chart above discloses that past 
bull and bear markets have ended at 
varying yield levels; thus, these can- 
not give any reliable indication as to 
timing of purchases or sales. Even if 
it were possible to know in advance 
just what extremes stock yields would 


_reach on a move, this information 


would not always permit perfect tim- 
ing; in the 1932-37 bull market, for 
instance, yields reached their low in 
January 1936, more than a year be- 
fore the peak in prices. 

In addition to their own historical 
record, stock yields can be compared 
with the returns currently afforded by 
high grade corporate bonds. Much of 
the time this comparison will not pro- 
vide any very definite indication that 
stock prices are either high or low, 
but sometimes it creates a strong pre- 
sumption on this point. Early in 
1948, for example, the spread between 
bond and stock yields had widened to 
more than three percentage points. 
This did not prove that the bear mar- 
ket was about to end—the absolute 
low, in fact, was delayed for sixteen 


goed YIELDS 
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months more—but it showed that 
stocks could be bought with consider- 
able assurance to the purchaser that 
he was obtaining bargains. As it 
turned out, the ultimate low was only 
a little under the early 1948 price 
level. 

Even when a comparison of stock 
and bond yields carries no such impli- 
cation, it still provides valuable infor- 
mation. The spread is usually very 
wide at bear market lows and small 
(or even negative) at price peaks; 
thus, if it shows neither of these ex- 
treme relationships the investor may 
assume that the current major price 
trend is likely to continue until one of 
the extremes is reached. This is more 
or less the situation at present. 


Uncomfortably Close 


At the mid-1949 low,- common 
stocks. afforded returns of 7.04 per 
cent and the average yield on. Aaa- 
rated bonds was 2.71 per cent, the 
spread thus amounting to 4.33. points. 
There was little net change during the 
first 18 months of the bull market, 
since dividends rose just about as fast 
as did prices, but since then the mar- 
gin has narrowed considerably. Bond 
yields have risen and stock prices 
have advanced sharply while divi- 
dends have remained stationary. At 
the end of November, there was a 
spread of only 1% percentage points 
between yields on stocks (4.39 per 
cent) and on bonds (2.89 per cent). 

This was the smallest margin wit- 
nessed since August 1946. It is un- 
comfortably close to the spread of 
0.95 per cent seen at the end of May 


Please turn to page 26 
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FINANCIAL WORLD was established to diffuse the truth about 


investments, has constantly maintained this attitude, and will con- 


tinue to do so, confident in its belief that as long as it clings to 


this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 
. . . LOUIS GUENTHER, Publisher, 1902-1953 


Confidence Rising 


AS THE NATION enters 
the New Year the undertone gener- 
ally is one of confidence. The farm 
segment of the economy does not 
share as broadly in this cheerfulness 
as the others, but it can hardly be 
described as depressed ; consumer in- 
come is at or near record levels; 
manufacturing, despite considerable 
irregularity and readjustment, is ex- 
pected to show 1954 income near that 
of 1953; and the retail, transportation 
and other industries are in generally 
good or improving condition. Per- 
haps the most noticeable evidence of 
enthusiasm is to be found in the se- 
curities markets. Stock trading has 
broadened with evidences of at least 
a moderate return of speculative buy- 
ing. And the market for new issues 
of bonds has been lively. Corporate 
borrowers have taken advantage of 
the situation to provide for capital 
needs ; interest has revived in foreign 
financing though this manifestation is 
limited. And, as the Old Year draws 
to a close, demand has been rising for 
the obligations of states, municipali- 
ties and the various corporate instru- 
mentalities established for public 
works. 


Public Works 


Iw apprtI0n to the con- 
templated Federal road-building pro- 
gram, the nation faces the likelihood 
of record construction of new facili- 
ties by states and municipalities over 
the next five years or longer. Needed 
are more schools, hospitals, recrea- 
tional facilities and a wide variety of 
other improvements including sewage 
and drainage betterments. Heavy ex- 
penditures of this nature are needed 
to make up the deficiency of local im- 
provement work during and immedi- 
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ately after the war and to accommo- 
date a rapidly growing and constant- 
ly shifting population. 

Estimates of contemplated ex- 
penditures are at best exceedingly 
tentative. The figure of $100 billion 
has been mentioned. As a signpost of 
what is needed rather than an exact 
figure of what is planned, the figure 
serves a purpose. In New York City 
alone, to take an example of deferred 
expenditures, a program has _ been 
prepared for school building in the 
amount of $105 million. 

Giving added interest to the pros- 
pect now taking form is the likelihood 
that increased state and municipal 
expenditures will take up the re- 
maining slack left by the deceleration 
of national defense spending, now 
running around $35 billion a year. 
Thus, little more than a year after 
the arms cut-back was instituted, the 
nation finds an offset already appar- 
ent, first, in the quick transition of a 
large amount of privately owned 
manufacturing space to increased 
production of civilian goods and, 
second, in the plans of the states and 
municipalities to get on with their 
deferred improvement programs. 


Niagara Power 


AS RULE, major financ- 
ing is withheld from the market dur- 
ing the year-end holiday season. 
However, precedent has been swept 
aside this season with the offering of 
$335 million revenue bonds of the 
Power Authority of the State of New 
York. Of the total offering, $268 
million consists of bonds tailored par- 
ticularly to meet the investment re- 
quirements of insurance companies 
and $67 million for commercial banks 
and their customers. The former se- 
curities will mature in 1995; the latter 
serially from 1965 through 1976. 


Heading the nationwide offering syn- 
dicate are Dillon, Read & Co., Inc.; 
Halsey, Stuart & Company, Inc.; 
Lehman Brothers; Harriman, Ripley 
& Co., Incorporated; R. W. Press- 
prich & Co. and Union Securities 
Corporation. 

Eventual fruition of the Niagara 
power project is due in no small 
measure to the efforts of two New 
York governors, the late Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt and the now retir- 
ing Thomas E. Dewey. Both advo- 
cated public operation of the power 
producing facilities to be erected; and 
the elimination of private enterprise 
from the picture except as financial 
underwriters and power customers of 
the plants to be constructed marks a 
signal victory for the proponents of 
public power. 


Across the Rapids 


Currousty an example 
of how international cooperation is 
possible under the profit motive has 
existed for more than half a century 
in the region of Niagara Falls. In 
the 1890s, when natural gas was dis- 
covered in Ontario’s Welland County, 
United States and Canadian investors 
joined forces in raising capital to ex- 
port gas from Canada to Buffalo. A 
decade later when the Welland Pool 
lost pressure, the flow of gas was re- 
versed. Currently, through the com- 
pletion of additional pipeline and 
other facilities, a substantially in- 
creased flow of Texas gas will be 
made available to the growing area on 
the Canadian sides of the Niagara 
Rapids. In this endeavor the Nation- 
al Fuel Gas Company will play a key 
role. It provides another example of 
cooperation on an international boun- 
dary line and, significantly, the foun- 
dation for teamwork rests on the 
profit motive. 
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luctuations in corporate earn- 
F ine power are of double sig- 
nificance to investors. Where steady 
income and safety of principal are the 
individual’s primary objectives, wide 
cyclical variations in the profits avail- 
able for interest or dividends on a 
security are a distinct disadvantage. 

On the other hand, those interested 
primarily in profits are forced to look 
for the situations whose earnings 
gains over the recovery phase of the 
business cycle are materially larger 
than average—and equities of this 
character are inevitably those whose 
profits suffer most drastically when 
the business trend is reversed. Thus, 
whether the investor desires to seek 
or to avoid situations whose earnings 
fluctuate over a wide range, he should 
thoroughly understand the factors 
which cause these changes. 


Demand Fluctuations 


The most important such factor is, 
of course, the tendency of demand for 
an organization’s products—particu- 
larly if they belong in the capital 
goods category—to ebb and flow in 
accordance with the changing levels 
of industrial activity. But whatever 
the amplitude of cyclical swings in 
sales volume, fluctuations in common 
share earnings are invariably wider 
due to the leverage exerted by the 
many inflexible items in operating 
costs. The “leverage factor” of a 
common stock is ordinarily considered 
to be the extent by which variations 
in its earnings are magnified by the 
prior claims of bonds and preferred 
stocks, though there are two other 
influences whose effects are so nearly 
identical with this that it seems ap- 
propriate to include them in any con- 
sideration of leverage. 

The principle of capital leverage is 
basically simple. Assume that two 
companies report earnings before 
bond interest and preferred dividends 
of $4 million in one year and $8 mil- 
lion the next. Company A’s capital- 
ization consists entirely of common 
stock; Company B has bonds and 
preferred stock outstanding on which 
interest and dividend requirements 
amount to $2 million annually. Earn- 
ings available for A’s stockholders in 
the second year under consideration 
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Leverage 


will be double those of the first year, 
while the profit on the common of 
Company B will theoretically increase 
threefold (from $2 million to $6 
million ). 

This example is intentionally over- 
simplified for clarity’s sake. Taxes 
must also be considered, and since 
they are deducted after interest 
charges, any figure representing earn- 
ings before interest must necessarily 
be before taxes as well. Thus, the 
capital leverage factor of a common 
stock must be computed on the basis 
of net before either interest or taxes, 
and will equal this figure divided by 
earnings available for the common, all 
multiplied’ by (at present) 48 per 
cent (100 per cent minus the current 
52 per cent tax rate). The leverage 
factor thus derived is a direct state- 
ment of the percentage gain or loss 
in net for the common, per one per 
cent change in earnings before in- 
terest and taxes. 


Effect of Taxes 


Thus, if in the example above Com- 
pany b’s interest charges and pre- 
ferred dividends had each amounted 
to $1 million annually, and recogniz- 
ing the earnings of $4 million and $8 
million to be before taxes as well as 
before interest, the picture would be 
as follows: earnings after interest 
would rise from $3 million the first 
year to $7 million the second; net 
after taxes at 52 per cent would in- 
crease from $1,440,000 to $3,360,000 
and earnings available for the com- 
mon would advance from $440,000 to 
$2,360,000, an increase of 436 per 
cent. 

Of two issues otherwise compar- 
able, the one with the larger lever- 
age factor will normally prove the 
better speculation during periods of 
improving earnings. One qualifica- 
tion, however, must be made: the 
equity of the common stock in in- 
creased earnings may be diluted 
rather than magnified if the senior 
securities are convertible into com- 
mon stock. 

Such dilution takes place when- 
ever earnings per common share ex- 





ceed a figure equal to interest or pre- 
ferred dividend requirements wiped 
out by conversion, divided by the 
number of common shares issuable in 
conversion. 

Thus, if the preferred stock in the 
above example were represented by 
200,000 shares paying dividends of 
$5, each share convertible into two 
shares of common, net for the latter 
would be diluted by conversion as 
soon as it exceeded $2.50 a share ($1 
million preferred dividend saving 
divided by 400,000 shares of common 
issuable in conversion). This dilution 
is caused by the loss of leverage ac- 
companying conversion. 


Other Factors 


Another “leverage factor” not usu- 
ally thought of as such is the re- 
lationship of the scope of the com- 
pany’s operations to the number of 
common shares outstanding. No mat- 
ter how sharp the fluctuations in an 
organization’s net earnings, the differ- 
ence per common share will amount 
to only a few’ cents if the common 
stock capitalization runs well into the 
millions of shares. The percentage 
change in per share earnings from 
year to year is, of course, not af- 
fected by the number of shares out- 
standing, but the market does not 
value stocks on a strict percentage 
basis; price-earnings ratios are far 
from immutable. Experience indicates 
that greater profits can be realized in 
an issue whose earnings per share 
increase from $1.50 to $5 than in 
one showing a rise in profits from 15 
cents to 50 cents. 

The third factor has no connection 
with capitalization but depends on the 
internal organization of the individual 
company’s business. The most im- 
portant consideration here is the de- 
gree of vertical integration present. 
The classic example of a fully in- 
tegrated organization is the U. S. 
Steel Corporation. This company 
mines iron ore, coal and limestone, 
transports them to its blast furnaces, 
there combines them into pig iron, 
converts the iron into steel ingots, 
rolls the ingots into structural shapes 
and constructs bridges and buildings 
from the shapes. In a good year, 
when each of these individual opera- 
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tions is carried on at a profit, the total 
earnings of the combined organization 
can be enormous even though U. S. 
Steel may not earn any more during 
a mediocre year than a much smaller 
enterprise engaged in only one di- 
vision of the business. 


Rock Bottom Costs 


There is an irreductible minimum 
below which no enterprise can reduce 
its costs under any circumstances. 
Even in a year of acute depression, a 
fairly sizable outlay is necessary for 
payrolls, advertising, selling and man- 
agerial expenses, depreciation and de- 


pletion, etc. Thus, the sales of any 
well managed organization increase 
more rapidly than do its costs during 
a rising business trend and profits ac- 
cordingly increase faster than sales. 
These relatively fixed overhead costs 
can be regarded in much the same 
light as bond interest and preferred 
dividend requirements insofar as their 
leverage effect on common share earn- 
ings is concerned. There is, of course, 
no way to measure these costs with 
any degree of exactitude, but a rough 
idea of their importance from a lever- 
age standpoint can be obtained by 
study. of income accounts covering a 





period of some years including at 
least one recession period. 

It should constantly be borne in 
mind that leverage works both ways, 
The company which displays an im- 
pressive increase in common share 
earnings over a short period of time, 
due to the fact that it possesses a sub- 
stantial leverage factor, will suffer an 
equally abrupt and extensive decline 
in profits if industrial trends go into 
reverse. Thus, the investor who buys 
a security because of this considera- 
tion should be certain that the lever- 
age factor is working in his favor 
rather than against him. 


“Show Business” Carries High Risks 


New York theatrical season enjoying best boom in 


years. But average investor has less than a thou- 


sand to one chance of cashing-in in this risky field 


wala recently has been jingling 
with more than Christmas bells. 
The legitimate theater is tallying up 
some of the biggest cash receipts ever. 
In fact, the only better times wit- 
nessed by show business was during 
World War II and back in the days 
before the movies. Smash hits like 
The Pajama Game, Fanny, and Boy 
Friend in the musical field, Teahouse 
of the August Moon and Quadrille in 
the straight plays and such comedies 
as Dear Charles and The Seven Year 
Itch play to packed theatres. Lesser 
plays are doing well too. Reason for 
the good business is the customer’s 
new free spending policy which leads 
him to a play—almost any play. So 
jammed have been the box-offices that 
holiday playgoers found ducats to 
some of the top-notch shows available 
only through scalpers—at a $40 to 
$50 price. 


Division of Profits 


While the tremendous demand for 
tickets and the heavy advance buying 
cheers the whole theatrical world, it 
particularly pleases the “Angels” who 
backed the shows. Only horse-racing 
pays better odds—and offers bigger 
risks. Ordinarily backers put up 
$1,000 or more for an interest in the 
show, then wait while the play’s cost 
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is paid off, 30 per cent of the gross 
receipts goes to the theater and 10 
per cent to the author. After that the 
profits are divided equally between 
the producer and investors. 

A smash hit will return $20 to 
$25 for every $1 invested. The dream 
is always for another Life With 
Father which has so far returned $58 
to its backers for every $1 originally 
invested. On a low cost production, 
profits may roll in after six or eight 
weeks—but an expensive musical may 
have to run a year before it gets in 
the black. For example, while the 
average play costs from $75,000 to 
$100,000, it took $435,000 to bring 
Kismet to Broadway. This was the 
most expensive production ever 
brought into New York. Annie Get 
Your Gun cost nearly $300,000 and 
played for a whole year to a full house 
before its backers received a dime in 
profits. 

Such risks deter few who look for 
big profits—and theater backers of a 
smash hit rate a prestige never asso- 
ciated with horse-racing. The desire 
to be an Angel has no economic 
boundaries. Taking advantage of this 
is Broadway Angeéels, Inc., the only 
company with stock outstanding (1.1 
million shares selling around 50 cents 
a share) to operate in this field. - Set 


up as an investment trust, president 
Wallace G. Garland figures the com- 
pany is on a sound economic basis. 
The theory is that through intelligent 
investigation the big percentage of 
losses can be eliminated. As Garland 
points out, if $1,000 were invested in 
each of the roughly 60 shows pre- 
sented on Broadway each season, 
profits would result. For where the 
show flopped only the $1,000 would 
be lost—- where it made money, it 
would make enough to more than off- 
set losses. 

This is probably true but not all 
plays are open to outside money. 
Plays put on by Rogers and Ham- 
merstein and the Theater Guild, for 
example, are frequently the season’s 
hits but they are privately financed 
and do not’ permit investments by 
year-old Broadway Angels, Inc. Nor 
is there any certainty in the business. 
One outstanding backer of 16 years 
experience invests in about 15 shows 
a season (Broadway Angels is now 
in 22) and he figures 60 per cent of 
his investments pay off, 20 per cent 
are a complete loss while the other 
20 per cent lose some. 


Little to Go By 


For a _ prospective stockholder, 
Broadway Angels’ finances are hard 
to determine. The company refuses 
to state the amount of its investments 
in any one play, or in fact the amount 
of money now invested in all plays. 
Broadway Angels does say that its 

Please turn to page 23 
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Seasonal factors will exert mixed influences over coming 


weeks; net effect may be a stand-off. Laggard groups and 


defensive issues offer the greatest attraction at present 


This is the season when the stock market is 
traditionally expected to show strength as a result 
of the reinvestment of year-end dividend and inter- 
est payments. Such a tendency has frequently been 
witnessed in the past, but there have been too many 
exceptions to justify blind faith in a seasonal rise. 
This year an influence not usually present will be 
working against it. Since most of the more actively 
traded stocks have risen substantially over recent 
years, the average investor has ample paper profits. 


High tax rates constitute a deterrent to turn- 
ing these into cash even for persons who, on invest- 
ment grounds, might deem such action advisable. 
But very shortly it will be possible to accept profits 
without incurring tax liability for 1954, and it is 
expected that many people will take such action. 
If so, their selling will be concentrated in the type 
of issue which has been most popular in recent 
months and still remains so. This would tend to 
offset the favorable effect of reinvestment demand, 
and could reduce seasonal influences to a stand-off. 


There is, of course, the possibility of a substan- 
tial shift between various categories of stocks even 
though market averages are relatively unaffected. 
Although market leaders are still eagerly sought 
after, there has been some tendency within the past 
month for buyers to shift their attention to second- 
ary issues. If this trend becomes more pronounced, 
its effects combined with those of tax selling in 
the leaders could bring a substantial realignmeni 
among the various groups and quality gradations 
of individual stocks. But it is far from certain that 
any such development will take place ona large 
scale. 


Institutional buying remains an important fac- 
tor in this market, and there is little indication as 
yet that such purchasers have lost interest in the 
leading shares despite the high prices currently 
prevailing for such stocks. If tax selling in this 
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category reaches sufficient proportions to cause 
moderate price concessions, mutual funds and other 
institutions are likely to take advantage of them, 
thus limiting the extent of any declines unless a 
technical reaction in all stocks temporarily scares 
them out of the market. 


Regardless of what conclusions may be reached 
as to the relative near term prospects of stocks in 
different categories, the most popular issues have 
advanced too far to possess much attraction on an 
investment basis. Considerably better opportunities 
are now available in laggard groups such as the 
better textile, carpet, movie and tobacco stocks and 
in defensive issues providing better than average 
yields—for example, the utility, food and selected 
retailing groups, notably variety and grocery 
chains. 


Evidence of speculative excesses in this market 
continues to pile up. Brokers’ loans are growing 
and public participation in stocks has risen substan- 
tially. There is one healthy difference, however, 
between the current situation and previous specula- 
tive booms. In the past, uninformed gambling was 
concentrated heavily in low-priced highly specula- 
tive listed stocks; today purchases of this character 
are being channeled largely into uranium shares 
and various other unlisted promotional ventures. 


When the long-overdue technical reaction 
comes, it will not be accelerated and deepened by 
the selling of easily-discouraged gamblers holding 
listed securities. Nevertheless, after an uninter- 
rupted fifteen-month rise amounting, for industrial 
stocks, to 61 per cent, a corrective move could be 
drastic enough to wipe out a substantial part of 
the average person’s paper profits in the more vola- 
tile issues. For this reason, a generally cautious 
attitude appears to be warranted. This becomes 
more vital as prices go higher. 

Written December 22, 1954; Allan F. Hussey 
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Large Crop Outturn 


Farm prices presently are about two per cent 
lower than a year ago but are expected to edge 
upward in coming months as the result of crop re- 
strictions and lower harvestings. Despite acreage 
restrictions and drought in certain areas, the 1954 
crop total is the fifth highest on record. While the 
harvested acreage for principal crops was the low- 
est (except for 1951) in 14 years, yields were high. 

The final report of the Crop Reporting Board 
listed corn at close to three billion bushels, about 
three per cent below average and seven per cent 
under last year. Wheat was estimated at about 
969 million bushels, 17 per cent under last year 
and the smallest since 1943. Cotton was figured at 
13.6 million bales, 18 per cent under last year but 
15 per cent over the forecast of only three months 
ago. The prediction for next year’s winter wheat 
crop indicates a 14 per cent drop from 1954 pro- 
duction although this would not suffice to cut mate- 
rially into the current 900-million bushel surplus 
which is about equal to a year’s marketing de- 
mands. With 679 million bushels estimated for 
winter wheat, and assuming a spring wheat crop 
of 200 million, the 1955 outturn of 379 million 
bushels would come to only about 20 million less 
than the current surplus. 


Gypsum Suppliers Busy 

A record 6.3 billion square feet of gypsum lath. 
wallboard, and sheeting will be used this year and 
an official of the Gypsum Association predicts that 
demand will rise by an additional billion feet in 
1955. A basic material in the building trade. 
gypsum is widely used in new building and re- 
modeling as well as in cement and for agricultural 
purposes. The two leaders in the gypsum field. 
U. S. Gypsum and National Gypsum, are presently 
building new plants in southern Indiana where 
rich new gypsum deposits have been uncovered. 
(Freight costs are an important factor in the sale 
of the product and plants must be located near 
marketing areas and raw material deposits.) 
Ruberoid Company recently entered the gypsum 


field, joining Certain-teed Products, Celotex, U. S. 


Gypsum and National Gypsum. 


Auto Parts Volume 

Better business for automotive replacement parts 
is foreseen for 1955 following declines this year. 
During the first ten months, sales of replacement 
parts and accessories were off two to three per cent 
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at the wholesale level, but independent manufac- 
turers also encountered a drive by such large parts 
makers as General Motors to sell more goods. Over- 
all volume in 1955, however, may increase ten per 
cent or more while the prospect for non-automotive 
lines is also good. But a fly in the ointment is a 
shortage of flat-rolled steel which is being con- 
sumed at an increasing rate by auto makers and 
other industrial lines. 


High Can Shipments 

Shipments of metal cans in terms of steel con- 
sumed exceeded four million tons in 1953 for the 
first time. Shipments through the first ten months 
of this year have been running close to year-earlier 
levels but it appears likely that the four-million 
mark will be exceeded a second time. A slight de- 
cline (1.7 per cent) was reported for October, but 
the ten-month total of nearly 3.6 million tons was 
still slightly ahead of the similar 1953 period. In- 
creases during 1953 and 1954 are attributable to 
large gains in non-food categories, particularly for 
beer and oil cans, but food can shipments have 
lagged. 


Copper Supply Up 

More copper is on the way to satisfy increased 
demand for the metal and for fabricated products 
next year. Output is now greater than prior to the 
August-October strike at mines and refineries, and 
when four major new mines come into full opera- 
tion, about 9,500 tons per month will be added 
to the domestic supply. During the third and fourth 
quarters of 1954, domestic production of refined 
copper was about 54,000 tons less than anticipated 
because of the strike, but present indications are 
that future supplies will be adequate as both do- 
mestic and foreign output increase. The Business 
and Defense Services Administration estimates that 
world consumption should average 220,000 tons a 
month in 1955 while total world output should run 
close to 235,000 tons, of which 100,000 will come 
from the U. S. 


Newsprint From Hardwood 

Another milestone for the paper industry is the 
opening of a mill in Maine which produces news- 
print from hardwood pulp. Kraft and other kinds 
of paper have been made from hardwoods but the 
placing of a new Great Northern Paper mill in 
operation after nearly two years of planning and 
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preparation shows that it is possible to tap hard- 
wood timber stands in the Northeast for the com- 
mercial production of high-quality newsprint. Ulti- 
mate daily output as soon as expansion plans have 
been completed will be scheduled at 800 tons. Since 
consumption of large stands of softwood timber has 
resulted in a high percentage of hardwoods remain- 
ing in the area, the new process will permit some 
restoration of a more balanced proportion of the 
forest resources. 


Penicillin Stockpile 

Government officials are reported working on a 
plan to stockpile penicillin, thus making the mold 
drug available for use in national emergencies. A 
rotating stockpile of penicillin would help to lessen 
the severe price-cutting that has pushed prices for 
the drug from $20 for an average dose of 100,000 
units in 1944 to less than eight cents today. How- 
ever, the drug has steadily decreased in importance 
to most pharmaceutical concerns, which have 
stressed newer antibiotics carrying a wider profit 
margin. Tetracycline, which is presently the sub- 
ject of a patent dispute between Pfizer, American 
Cyanamid, and Bristol-Myers, is the most important 
of the newer mold drugs. However, the industry 
recently disclosed that 15 other new antibiotics 
have been uncovered as a result of an intensive 
research program. 


Retail Sales Strong 

Largely because of a contra-seasonal gain in 
automobile sales following introduction of the 1955 
models, November retail sales were two per cent 
greater than in the 1953 month and exceeded sea- 
sonal expectations by about two per cent. Changes 
in other lines largely followed the seasonal pattern. 





Reports to the Federal Reserve Board on depart- 
ment store sales for the year through December 
11 found volume for the period only one per cent 
behind the same 1953 span while the gain for the 
week ended that date was a substantial three per 
cent. Retailers generally believe that this Christ- 
mas shopping season may have been the biggest on 
record, exceeding the previous 1952 peak. 


Corporate Briefs 

ACF Industries reports total backlog of $151 
million as of last November 26. 

Anglo-Iranian Oil Company has changed its 
name to British Petroleum Company, Ltd. 

Food Fair Stores has added four supermarkets 
to its chain, raising total units to 208. 

General Electric estimates this year’s sales will 
be 5 per cent under the record level of 1953. 

Pfeiffer Brewing has acquired Jacob Schmidt 
Brewing, bringing company’s total annual capacity 
to three million barrels. 

Spiegel, Inc., has sold its 53 retail stores chain 
to Darling Stores Corporation for about $3.5 mil- 
lion. 

F. W. Woolworth has borrowed $40 million to 


continue its expansion program. 


Latest Market Statistics 


Dec. 21 Year 
*Price-Earnings Ratios 1954 Ago 
50 Industrials ...... 13.02 9.23 
pe ee 10.73 5.12 
0 eee 15.54 13.82 
*Average Yields 
50 Industrials ...... 4.32% 5.92% 
/ 0 Rarer 4.97 6.95 
20 Utilities ......... 4.68 5.26 
GT kk eck ew ces 4.38 5.86 
* Standard & Poor’s Corporation; see also page 32. 
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Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations mendations. Notice is given— together with reasons for ; 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings the change — when issues on this page are dropped from 0 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to the list. Purchases should be made only when consistent 
be regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- with the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 
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Bonds Common Stocks for Income 

These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion Issues of this type should constitute the larger proportion t 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate of common stock commitments held by the average investor; 7 
the investment caliber of individual issues. issues listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciation” ; 

classification may be used as supplementary selections. | 
persed are “sews Dividends Recent 
U. S, Gov't 2%s, 19726 ‘a3 pe rho “1953 1954 Price Yield ¢ 

i. S. Gov't 2%s, Ws ones cds ss 21% Not Amer. ee Sahl Cee bei ; ; ‘ I 
American Tel. & Tel. 2%, 1975... 98 288 104 sew = Bptrrogen 3 "Ta as ae oe 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 444s, 1964 109 3.33 Not Columbia Gas System......... 0.90 0.90 15 60 , 
Beneficial Loan 2%s, 1961........ 99 2.68 100% Consolidated Edison .......... 230 240 4 52 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3%s, ig 3 CURR ete 3.00 3.00 52 58 | 

1985 wee e eects eeeeeesceneeeees 101 3.08 105 Louisville & Nashville......... 5.00 5.00 88 5.7 
Cities Service 3s, 1977............ 100 3.00 100 MarAnudrews & Forbes........ 3.00 300 53 57 I 
Commonwealth Edison 2%s, 1999... 96 2.91 103 May Department Stores........ 180 180 37 48 1 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 2%s, 1975.... 96 3.02 103% Melville Shoe ...........000. 180 180 32 5.6 l 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 2%s, 1985.. 94 3.06 105 Pacific Gas & Electric......... 2.05 2.20 46 48 
Southern Pacific Co. 444s, 1969.... 107 3.85 105 Pedic Uehting ......+0..00 162% 200 37 54 t 
Southwestern Gas & El. 3%4s, 1970.. 103 3.01 104 Philip Morris Ltd............. 3.00 300 41 73 t 
West Penn Electric 3%4s, 1974..... 103 3.29 104.4 Safeway Stores ............ .. 240 240 44 55 P 

Socony-Vacuum Oil .......... 2.25 2.25 49 4.6 
Southern California Edison.... 2.00 200 46°44 : 
a ives senboas tp 170.215 39 $5 ( 
Le 200 225 4 5.1 

Pr eferred Stocks TUS EEE on oon ancesn noun 3.40 3.75 86 4.4 : 
Union Pacific Railroad........ 6.00 6.00 153 3.9 

These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- Walgreen Company .......... 1.70 160 26 6.1 
ment purposes. West Penn Electric............ 2.20 2.30 47 f5.1 


Recent Call 
Price Yield Price 
American Sugar Ref. 7% cum..... 139 5.04% Not 
Associated Dry Goods 54% Ist cum. 111 4.73 110 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 

(par $50) non-cum. ............ 60 4.17 Not 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum........ 105 94.29 106 
Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 30 4.67 (1960) 
Reading 4% 1st (par $50) non-cum. 41 4.88 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum............. % $21 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilites. 


r- Dividends —. Recent 
1953 1954 Price Yield 


Deer Cheba si ois0e 2 rndadane *$1.00 $100 45 2.2% 
El Paso Natural Gas.......... "130 «200 39" Sil 
Cebttal Feeds... sabes -csises 265 2.75 77 $3.9 
Standard Oil of California..... 3.00 *3.00 73 4.1 
Union Carbide & Carbon...... 250 250°. ST 729 
United Air Limes..........60. 150 . 150 36 .-42 
Westinghouse Electric ........ 200 250 78 32 





*Also paid stock. {Based on current quarterly rate. 
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*Also paid stock. {Based on current quarterly rate. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


_—” a nie 2 so wo 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group but are satisfactory for larger portfolios. | 
Greater price volatility should be expected from commit- 
ments in this classification. () 


“ae Rec 
953 1954 Price’ Yield 


ee. REE EEE $3.00 $3.00 55 55% 
Bethlehem Steel ............. 400 5.75 104 48 
Brooklyn Union Gas.......... 150 160 32 753 
CRE NY occ ccc cccccces 250 250 40 63 
Container Corporation ........ 220 2.50 68 4.4 
Flintkote Company ........... 200 300 42 $6.0 
General Motors .............. 400 500 996 52 
Glidden Company ............ 2.00 200 40 50 
Kennecott Copper ............ 6.00 600 97 62 
Mid-Continent Petroleum ..... 400 400 99 40 
Olin Mathieson Chemical...... 200 *200 57 35 
Simmons Company ........... 2.50 2.50 38 6.6 
ee ere ee - 260 2.60 51 5.1 
Sperry Corporation ......... » 150 +417 4 F44_ 
Uy Shs | OGRA a bid ie bidisin 6:4 pig biass onde 3.00 3.00 70 43 





*Also paid stock. ftBased on current quarterly rate. tBased 
on $2.50 actual annual basis. 
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Active ease’ no longer descriptive of Federal Reserve policy 


—Treasury has new volume on incomes—Proposed sale of an- 


nuities by insurance companies stirs interest in Washington 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Fed- 
eral Reserve authorities are shifting 
their policy a little. Except perhaps 
for prime short term paper, it’s 
doubted that the change will matter 
much. No longer will it be possible 
to describe policy as ‘actively easy.” 
This means. that the Banks won’t go 
as far out of their way as they have 
been doing to keep rates down. Of 
course, they won’t harden the money 
market. 

To date, the Banks have been !:cep- 
ing free banking reserves at high 
levels. This required offering high 
prices for discount bills. Hereafter, 
it’s reported, the authorities will al- 
low free reserves to diminish, though 
they'll certainly be kept high enough 
to allow for pretty low rates. With 
a lower volume of such free reserves, 
on which they earn nothing, member 
commercial banks will not need to 
compete so strenuously for money 
market paper. 

During the first quarter of the year, 
the Reserve Banks generally lighten 
their portfolios. Circulation moves 
down, which builds up cash reserves 
in the Reserve Banks. Consequently, 
the Reserve Banks ordinarily allow 
short term assets to mature without 
replacement. Presumably, during the 
first quarter of 1955 this tactic will 
be followed more persistently than 
usual. 


In time, it’s supposed, the Re- 
serve Banks will have to come back 
into the market for long term bonds. 
At present, not much more than 10 
per cent of the outstanding Treasury 
‘securities mature in less than ten 
years. While middle term securities 
‘will be sold from time to time, there’s 
‘not much chance of a long term issue. 
If short term debt becomes unman- 
ageable, Reserve Bank help, it’s 
thought, again will become a neces- 
sity. 
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In 1950, there were eight tax re- 
turns showing adjusted gross income 
of more than $5 million; the average 
of those returns was between $7 mil- 
lion and $8 million. One came from 
California, one from Delaware, one 
from Florida, one from Michigan, 
two from New York and two from 
Pennsylvania. This bit of gossip is 
taken from the Treasury’s new vol- 
ume: 1950 income statistics. 

The highest Texas income showed 
$4.3 million adjusted gross, but there 
were nineteen others above $1 mil- 
lion. For the whole country, there 
were 152 gross incomes of that mag- 
nitude. These returns exclude trust 
estates. Incidentally, three in the top 
income bracket are listed as “single.”’ 

Up to $100,000, the chief source of 
money comes from salaries. From 
that point, dividend receipts take the 
lead, with profits from private busi- 
ness almost neck-and-neck. Not un- 
til the $5 million bracket is reached 
do interest receipts become the chief 
source. 


The easier terms under which 
the Federal Housing Authority now 
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ELECTRIC KITCHEN CENTER —Four major 
appliances—a combination clothes washer- 
dryer, a disposal-equipped sink, an automatic 
dishwasher and an electric range—have been 
combined by General Electric Company into 
a single unit mounted under a stainless steel 
counter to meet demands of new home owners 
for built-in appliances. The group pictured 
above, GE's first so-called package unit, is 
said to be priced for the $10,000 home. 










lends for home 
helping companies making built-in 


improvement are 


appliances. One General Electric 
dealer, for instance, worked out his 
own “package” including washing 
machine, range and other appliances. 
The job is financed under a mortgage 
insured by FHA. 

G. E., Westinghouse and other 
companies in the electric appliance 
field are profiting substantially from 
the building boom. Most of the new 
houses being built for sale have so- 
called ‘model kitchens,” which, it’s 
evident, are strong selling points and 
so are popular with the contractors. 


White House reporters have 
been putting the Federal deficit in the 
1955-1956 fiscal year at about $3 bil- 
lion. This assumes that there will be 
no tax reductions. However, there 
will probably be another strong drive 
to reduce or to get rid of the remain- 
ing excuses which, when imposed, 
were supposed to be temporary. 


There’s a lot of interest in the 
proposal that insurance companies 
sell annuities whose amounts would 
vary with receipts in the funds. Capi- 
tal for such annuities would be in- 
vested, should state legislatures per- 
mit, in common stock along with 
other securities. It’s evident that the 
annuities would greatly resemble the 
mutual funds. 

These sales would put the insur- 
ance companies into still greater com- 
petition with investment bankers, 
particularly with the investment com- 
panies. Should the SEC require the 
issuance of prospectuses? This and 
other questions have, of course, been 
raised. 


—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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New-Business Brevities 





Grocery Products... 

Enthusiastic consumer acceptance 
of its new frozen soup line, in what 
appears to be a market potential over 
and above the sale of its regular 
soups, 1s causing Campbell Soup 
Company to step up plans to achieve 
national distribution for the frozen 
product; latest target date is Feb- 
ruary 1—eight soups which are ‘“‘sub- 
stantially improved in flavor through 
freezing” are presently offered in lim- 
ited areas; not all, however, are sold 
in every market in which the frozen 
product has been introduced. .. . If 
your dog has fleas, ask your local pet 
shop about the A-9 Guardian Collar, 
a product of Paul Alexander Com- 
pany, Inc.—it is. treated with a pesti- 
cide called Formula K-9 which is said 
to free the dog from infestation, keep 
him that way at all times. . . . God- 
chaux Sugars, Inc., has developed a 
liner for brown sugar cartons which 
is said to prevent the contents from 
hardening — comprised of alternate 
layers of wax and paper, the liner is 
self-sealing. . . .. Another airplane- 
style dinner packed in a disposable 
aluminum tray has been added to the 
TV Dinner line of C. A. Swanson & 
Sons—this time it’s beef pot roast 
complete with browned potatoes, 
gravy, green peas and corn; a frozen 
product, it is prepared by heating for 


25 minutes in an oven. 


Photography ... 

As efficient as it is attractive, the 
low-priced Anscoflex II reflex cam- 
era which not long ago was intro- 
duced’ by General Aniline & Film 
Corporation’s Ansco division as a 
part of a camera outfit may now be 
purchased individually—to make its 
operation easier for the novice, the 
camera has built into it both a por- 
trait lens and a yellow filter for cloud 
effects... . An aerial survey camera 
designed for use with a magnetometer 
recorder has been developed in Eng- 
land by W. Vinton, Ltd.—vertically 
mounted, the camera is designed to 
take a continuous run of pictures, has 
a provision for rapid change of maga- 
20 


zines without need for re-threading. 
.. . Bebell & Bebell Color Labora- 
tories is expanding its facilities to 
provide color duplicates of 35-mm., 
half-frame, stereo transparencies and 
film strips for advertising agencies, 
manufacturers and others—rapid de- 
livery of orders on a nationwide basis 


-is offered. . . .. Novel but quite func- 


tional camera filter case looks like a 
small plastic jar — distributed by 
Clarco Specialties, the Duspruf Filter 
File, as it is called, holds six filters, 
comes in sizes for Series V and VI. 
... A 335-page book recording the 
Progress in Photography, 1951-54, 
has been published in England by 
Focal Press and will shortly be on 
sale in this country — comprising 
more than 60 sections by as many 
authors from many countries, it at- 
tempts to bridge the gap between the 
average text and special writings on 
photographic theory and applications ; 
editor of the American contributions, 
which comprise 34 per cent of the 
content, is Glenn E. Matthews, an 
Eastman Kodak Company research 
executive. 


Office Equipment... 

The personable young lady in the 
accompanying photograph is really 
there to call attention to one of the 
models in a new series of adding ma- 
chines announced recently by Na- 





tional Cash Register Company—de- 
signed to reduce employe fatigue by 
eliminating almost entirely noise and 
surface glare, the company’s Deluxe 
Series introduces for the first time a 
control to regulate the touch required 
to depress the keys. . . . Automation 
of office procedures is slowly but 
steadily on the increase, with John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company earlier this month placing 
in operation an electronic “brain” 
that will calculate daily the commis- 
sions for its more than 7,000 agents 
and serve as a proving ground for 
various departments with complex 
problems—the machine is one of more 
than 400 scheduled for delivery with- 
in the next two years by International 
Business Machines Corporation. . . . 
Draftsmen can now carry their work 
with them with ease; a small draft- 
ing and layout table has the fea- 
tures of a full-size unit but is con- 
tained in a convenient carrying case 
—called the Universal Desk-Topper, 
it’s a product of Universal Drafting 
Machine Corporation. 


Chemicals .. . 

Prepare for the worst of the winter 
with a mineral rock salt product 
packed by International Salt Com- 
pany under the name Sterling Halite 
Melting Crystals—test-marketed last 
winter in New England, this ice con- 
trol product is now sold generally in 
areas subject to icy conditions; it 
comes in 10, 25 and 100-pound bags. 
. . . Cementhide, an exterior rubber- 
ized masonry paint brought out by 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company last 
spring, is now available nationally in 
eight colors and white — previously 
sold only on the West Coast, the 
paint is said to waterproof masonry 
surfaces while still permitting the 
passage of water (in vapor form) 
from the interior to the exterior. ... 
A floor paint called Drip Carpet is 
intended for use in garages and in- 
dustrial plants to simplify the clean- 
up chore resulting from drippings of 
oil, grease and many chemicals — 
based on a formulation of Bakelite 
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vinyl resins, Drip Carpet is distrib- 
uted by National Vinyl Products; 
one pint covers approximately 40 
square feet. 


Building .. . 

An asbestos-cement shingle suit- 
able for the mass home market is be- 
ing introduced by Ruberoid Com- 
pany under the trade-name American 
Thatch—applied with both a headlap 
and a sidelap to give emphasis to the 
thatch effect, the shingle measures 
12 x 24 inches, comes in blends of 
white, black, green, brown and red. 
. . « Facts on almost every phase 
of housing (legislation, production, 
trends, key officials, etc.) are being 
compiled into what will be the first 
annual edition of a National Associa- 
tion of Home Builders’ Housing Al- 
manac to be published around Febru- 
ary; price, $2—also to be published 
at that time will be a complete record 
of the January 16-20 NAHB Chicago 
Convention & Exposition; this book 
will be priced at $5... . A smooth, 
hard concrete surface is easily obtain- 
able by lining building forms with 
strong paper and tape treated with 
Bakelite polyethylene in a new pro- 
cedure developed by Lowe Paper 
Company and Permacel Tape Corpo- 
ration—the resulting concrete surface 
is said to be entirely free of costly- 
to-remove fins, or protrusions, and is 
smooth enough for painting without 
refinishing. 


Random Notes... 

Republic Aviation is mass-producing 
the first jet airplane designed specifi- 
cally for photographic reconnaissance 
missions—called the Thunderflash, it 
flies at supersonic speeds to obtain 
day or night photos. . . . Flexible steel 
tape added to the long list of Stanley 
carpentry products is 10 feet long and 
¥% inches wide—two scales are pro- 
vided, one in inches and feet and the 
other in inches only. . . . Latest in 
hearing aids camouflages the works in 
a pair of eyeglass frames, and has no 
telltale wires to show—responsible for 
its development is a firm called 
Otarion, Inc. 





—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this 
department and enclose a_ self-addressed 
Stamped envelope. Also refer to the date 
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ANOTHER BIG YEAR 


For Investors Who Key Investments 
To Realities of New Conditions 





For 52 years FINANCIAL WORLD has been supplying 
investment information and guidance—helping thrifty 
men and women to invest their surplus funds more wise- 
ly, more profitably, and with a maximum degree of safety. 
At an average cost of less than 6 cents a day let us help 
you to obtain much better returns from your security 
investments in the year ahead. 


You Get All This for Only $20: 


(a) 52 weekly issues of FINANCIAL WORLD to keep you informed from week 
to week on outstanding business and financial factors which will enable you to 
handle your security investments to better advantage ; 


(b) 12 monthly “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS” (pocket-size Stock Guides 
containing our independent ratings and essential data on 1,970 listed stocks) ; 
(ec) PERSONAL INVESTMENT ADVICE Privilege (by mail) as per rules ; and 
(d) Annual “STOCK FACTOGRAPH” Manual, 40th revised edition ; 304 pages ; 


covers 1,864 stocks, fully indexed. Most useful investor’s ready reference manual 
we ever published. Book is sold separately for $5. 


Best Way for Investors to Start New Year 4 





s 


FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
(Dec. 29) 


For enclosed $20 (check or M.O.) please enter my one-year order 
for FINANCIAL WORLD's 4-Part Investment Service, including 40th 
Revised, 304-page $5.00 "STOCK FACTOGRAPH" MANUAL Free. 


(or send $11 for 6 months’ complete service with FACTOGRAPH MANUAL) 


[] Check here if subscription is NEW ...[] Check here if RENEWAL 


QE This is a deductible income’ tax expense, materially reducing your cost 
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Business Background 


Young tells how he won $25 million backing from two Texans 


and lauds Perlman as miracle man of Central — Stock active 





HE MAN SAID — New York 
Central Railroad common stock 
had been trailing Big Steel in volume 
of trading on the New York Stock 
Exchange until December 14. On 
that day Central’s aggregate sales for 
the year to date crossed the five-mil- 
lion share mark ahead of Steel and 
at the current pace seems likely to 
end 1954 with, for the third year in 
a row, the popularity crown. It is 
pushing toward six million shares, 
with U. S. Steel common running a 
close second. But, while December 
14 marked the day when the Number 
Two horse became Number One, the 
turning point in the race really de- 
veloped five days before. On Decem- 
ber 9, Ropert R. YounG, ‘with AL- 
FRED E, PERLMAN supporting, said 
he would recommend at the January 
meeting of Central’s Board that the 
stock be placed on a regular $2 an- 
nual dividend basis. At the same time 
Mr. Young said, in launching his bat- 
tle for Central’s control, he did not 
approach his Texas friends for sup- 
port on the basis of speculation, but 
of sound investment. 
“3a 
What: We'll Do — This, so 
Young said, is what he told them: 
The $2 billion Central System is the 
best railroad in America. It serves 
107 million people, goes into the 
hearts of principal cities east of the 
Mississippi and is the only road with 
a right-of-way in the heart of New 
York City. Of its $800 million gross 
revenues a year “I can take ten per 
cent out of expense, add ten per cent 
to gross, and the $160 million dif- 
ference will support an annual divi- 
dend of $7 a share.” As a preface to 
his look into the future, the provoca- 
tive petrel of Wall Street said Cen- 
tral, according to his methods of 
keeping books, lost some $14 million 
in the first half of 1954, will earn 
around $20 million in the second half 
and close out the year with net of 
over five million. This reversal of an 
earnings trend “will go down as one 
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By Frank H. McConnell 








Alfred E. Perlman 


of the greatest administrative accom- 
plishments in history. Al Perlman 
has performed a miracle in less than 
six months. He needs only three 
years more to restore Central to its 
rightful place ($7 a year dividend) 
in the nation’s economy.” 


Only the Fat — President Perl- 
man disclaimed the miracle role and 
may have had some reservations on 
the high-speed mark Young -has set 
for him. Nevertheless, he backed up 
the boss generally and here is the gist 
of the record claimed: Central enters 
1955 with a work force well below 
100,000, the smallest since 1930 when 
the System was pulled together ; dol- 
lar-eating engine and yard facilities 
have been consolidated with more 
unification ahead; signal and other 
communications facilities have been 
consolidated; idle sidings, branch 
track and cross-overs have been 
pulled up; freight train lay-overs 
have been reduced, one fast freight’s 
schedule has been cut six hours; the 
operating ratio has been reduced in 
a year from 86.4 to 77.5 per cent, 
and “Central operating people are 
now doing things they thought im- 
possible a month or so ago.” No 
damage, added Perlman, has been 


done to service; “we’re trimming the 
belly fat.” Moreover employes’ mo- 
rale is higher. 


Hope Realized — Assuming 1955 
traffic is the same as in 1954, Mr, 
Young estimated Central should earn 
$50 to $70 million before taxes. But 
here two points should be kept in 
mind (1) the figure was intended 
only to translate the broad impact on 
earnings of savings claimed and (2) 
the figure is before taxes which, for 
instance, in busy 1952 topped $80 
million but next year should not cut 
much figure due to a tax credit. 
Economy represents the first step in 
the Young-Perlman program. ‘We 
are now turning to the revenue side,” 
the chairman said, ‘“‘and in six months 
we'll turn to the passenger side.” The 
report should interest Mr. Young’s 
rich Texas friends; Sip W. Ricu- 
ARDSON, the more colorful, and CLINT 
W. MourcHIsoN, with more money. 
“Our every hope,” said Young, “will 
be realized.” 


$140,000 a Day — It costs Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
$140,000 a day in running expenses 
“whether the firm opens its doors for 
business or not.” Consequently only 
nominal additional expense, if $12- 
000 or $13,000 extra can be classified 
as mere bagatelle, is incurred by stay- 
ing open on three days of the year 
once classed as holidays by the Stock 
Exchange. On this basis, We the 
People computes that over a half mil- 
lion in net profit has accrued this year 
to the firm of which at least $137,000 
goes to employes in bonus and profit 
sharing figures. We the People, pub- 
lished for employes and edited by 
Frep Boune, had expected business 
as usual on Friday before Christmas 
But the Stock Exchanges ruled other- 
wise, and one broker who unex: 
pectedly plugged for a holiday was 
reportedly WintHrop H. SmMIT#, 
Merrill Lynch’s managing partner. 


Peru’s Bid — With some cut 
lines from his Spanish-speaking 
friend, Epwarp T. McCormick; 
Consul General Jose FRANCIS) 
MaRIATEGUI listed Peru’s appeal to 
foreign capital for assistance in de 
veloping the resources of the Latif 
American nation as (1) partnershif 
of both Peruvians and foreigners i 
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ownership (2) conservative (low) 
taxes (3) loyalty to the Hemispheric 
Plan for development of a Pan 
American defense economy and (4) 
belief in the value of the profit motive 
as a means of stimulating business ac- 
tivity. The Notre Dame-schooled 
Mariategui hailed the recent listing 
of Peruvian Oils and Minerals, Lim- 
ited, common stock on the American 
Stock Exchange as a good augury. 
Incorporated in Canada, supported 
largely by United States capital, the 
company conducts its operations in 
Peru. 









Insider’s Purchase — A recent 
FINANCIAL Wor Lp study of insider 
; transactions disclosed that one di- 
rector, not widely known in the 
United States, had picked up 28,900 
shares of common and 1,200 pre- 
ferred shares of American Sugar Re- 
fining Company during the first three 
quarters of this year. He is MIGUEL 
#4 J. Ossorto. Ossorio was born in 

Manila in 1889; schooled at Ware, 

Hertfordship, England, and in Gi- 
I braltar ; served a banking apprentice- 
ship while a teen-ager, and had 
established his own business in ship- 
ping and sugar by the time he was 
31. He is now a director of American 
Sugar Refining, and gets around. 
eda “rom the restful quiet of his country 
home at Meads Point, near Green- 


# wich, Conn., he can run down to his 
ckffg club on the tip of Manhattan Island, 





the Downtown Athletic Club; and 
then take off for Manila where as a 
member of several exclusive clubs, he 
does considerable golfing and yacht- 
ing. However, to reach him for busi- 
ness purposes, it is better to go to his 
office in the Ayala Building, Manila. 
But no guarantee is off red that one 
can learn there just why he has added 
more than $400,000 of American 
Sugar Refining shares this year to 
his holdings which on September 10 
totaled 28,900 shares of common, or 
6.5 per cent of the outstanding issue. 
And that is only part of investor 
Ossorio’s sugar. 


















*““Show Business’’ 





queues 
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money was put in 14 of the 54 plays 
Produced in the past season. These 
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included such hits as The Pajama 
Game, Tea and Sympathy, and The 
King of Hearts. Losses were suf- 
fered in Carnival in Flanders, End 


as a Man, The Girl in the Pink’ 


Tights, Ladies of the Corridor and 
Sherlock Holmes. 


TV Series May Help 


In the fiscal year ended last June 
30, the company earned four cents a 
share. This included earnings from 

‘its wholly owned motion picture 
“Teenage Menace” (a dope film) and 
other investments. This year the 
company expects to benefit from its 
“Angel Auditions’ television series, 





which it believes has an earnings po- 
tential of $250,000 or more. 


Future Uncertain 


Although Broadway Angels was 
originally started with the idea that 
it might well go outside the Broad- 
way play sphere, the company now 
finds it lacks the cash to do so. A 
new company, Hollywood Angels, 
Inc. has been set up to finance movie, 
radio and TV shows. At present 
500,000 shares at 50 cents a share are 
being sold. At some future date the 
two will probably be merged. The 
stocks of both are too speculative to 
rate investment consideration. 











STOCKS | 


Selected as Most Promising 
For Profit in 1955 


VERY Year-end UNITED Service presents to its clients a 
carefully-selected group of well diversified stocks which 











have unusual promise for outstanding performance. Our selec- 
tions for 1955 have been made by the same experienced staff, 
using the same dependable UNITED Opinion method which 
has proved its value over the past 34 years. Included are: 


10 Attractive for Appreciation 


These are tential market leaders— selected from hundreds of 
issues analyzed by our Staff as most promising for appreciation in 1955. 
Included are bargains in “‘corner-turning” industries, and some interest- 
ing special situations for capital gain. 


10 Stocks for Growth and Liberal Income 


This selection includes five ably-managed, vigorous companies with © 
new products and processes, with broad fields for further expansion. 
Also five good quality stocks with long earnings and dividend records, 
yielding up to 6%. 


5 Stocks for Atomic Expansion 


These five stocks of financially sound companies offer an investment 
in Uranium and Atomic Energy without undue risk. All have attractive 
capital gain possibilities. 


Be sure to read this 25-Stock Report 
before making your plans for 1955 


Yours with Months Trial § 
This Special Report, with 25 stocks for 1955, and the 


next 4 weekly UNITED Reports, sent by air mail for only 
This introductory offer open only to new readers. 


aa. on ee 


are backed by 34 

years’ experience in | Name e 
counselling investors. | 

They are used by more | SETEEE. . cc ccccccccccccceccccccecccces 
investors than any | 
other advisory service. 








Act Now! si ' UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


coupon with only $1.| 219 NEWBURY STREET BOSTON 16, MASS. 
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CONSOLIDATED 
NATURAL GAS 
COMPANY 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 


DIVIDEND No. 28 


STALL ARAATOAAL LALA 
HELL LLL 


T ne BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
has this day declared a regu- 
lar quarterly cash dividend of 
Thirty-Seven and One-Half Cents 
(3714¢) per share on the capi- 
tal stock of the Company, pay- 
able on February 15, 1955, to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business January 17, 1955. 


R. E. PALMER, Secretary 
December 16, 1954 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


At a meeting of the Board of 
Directors held today a final divi- 
dend of seventy-five cents per 
share on the Ordinary Capital 
Stock was declared in respect of 
the year 1954, payable in Cana- 
dian funds on February 28, 1955, 
to shareholders of record at 3:30 
p.m. on December 30, 1954. 


By order of the Board. 


FREDERICK BRAMLEY, 
Secretary. 
Montreal, December 13, 1954. 











PACIFIC GAS and ELECTRIC Co. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 156 


The Board of Directors on December 
15, 1954, declared a cash dividend for 
the fourth quarter of the year of 55 
cents per share upon the Company's 
common capital stock. This dividend 
will be paid by check on January 15, 
19§5, to common stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business on Decem- 
ber 27, 1954. The Transfer Books will 
not be closed. 


K. C. Curistensen, Treasurer 


San Francisco, California 

















CUTTER Laboratories 


Producers of fine 
biologicals and 
pharmaceuticals 


79th DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors on December 
9, 1954, declared a cash dividend for 
the fourth quarter of the year of 11¢ 
per share upon the Company’s com- 
mon capital stock. This dividend will 
be paid January 20, 1955 to share- 
holders of record January 10, 1955. 


F.A. CUTTER, Secretary 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 























New building to be built for NYU's Graduate School of 


Business will be an asset to entire financial district 


Gometing more than pride in a 


neighborhood institution is impell- ‘ 


ing the New York financial com- 
munity to put its shoulder to the 
wheel in the campaign to raise $3 
million for a completely new building 
to house the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration of New York 
University. The school is located 
right in the heart of the financial dis- 
trict because that is where the bulk 
of its students work, and that is why 
it is familiarly termed the “Wall 
Street College.” Numerous banks and 
other financial institutions subsidize 
the education of selected employes 
there by paying all or part of the 
tuition, as well as supplying their 
evening meal on nights when they 
attend school. The Graduate School 
needs Wall Street just as the Street 
needs the school. 

Occupying a dilapidated building 
built 73 years ago to serve as a parish 
center for Trinity Church, the Gradu- 
ate School has had to spill over into 
facilities loaned by the Street to ac- 
commodate its 4,100 students. It has 
had to lean on the hospitality of the 
3ankers Club at the top of 120 
Broadway, the American Stock Ex- 
change next door, the Downtown 
Athletic Club and investment houses 
that provide the use of directors’ 
rooms. The faculty carries its offices 
in its respective portfolios. Only 850 
persons can be seated at one time. 
The capacity will be doubled in the 
new building. 


The financial district is in itself 
inadequate in several respects and 
these will be made up when the 
Graduate School is opened. Space in 
the financial district is too valuable 
to permit each bank or investment 
house to keep anything like a com- 
plete library of financial subjects. The 
Graduate School’s new building will 
house a library with modern micro- 
film facilities and space for 75,000 to 


100,900 volumes. These will be at 
the disposal of the Street. 

The school’s new building will have 
also an auditorium to seat 450 persons 
and this will be available for the 
larger assemblies the Street needs 
from time to time. A few years back 
there was little need for such as- 
sembly facilities. Annual meetings of 
stockholders were held in directors’ 
rooms. But nowadays stockholders 
turn out in droves. The major banks 
find it necessary to clear whole floors 
usually occupied by junior execu- 
tives. Business is disrupted for at 
least two whole days. Besides, these 
makeshift meeting quarters have no 
adequate voice amplifying facilities. 


The Graduate School’s new 450- 
seat auditorium will be available for 
annual stockholder meetings. Besides, 
it has become the custom to feed the 
stockholders on meeting days, and 
the new Graduate School building 
will have large and modern dining 
facilities. 

Alexander Nagle, president of the 
First National Bank, heads the com- 
mittee raising the commercial banks’ 
quota of the institution’s $3 million 
building fund. Lloyd S. Gilmour, 
partner in Eastman, Dillon & Com- 
pany, heads the investment banking 
committee. Earl Schwulst of the 
Bowery Savings Bank heads the 
group to raise money from the sav- 
ings banks. 


New York Stock Exchange em- 
ployes receive quarterly bonuses 
based on the stock turnover for the 
period. A month ago it became ap- 
parent they would attain the maxi- 
mum limit of 20 per cent, thanks to 
the succession of three-million share 
days. Employes ceased to have an in- 
terest in any further continuance of 
volume just before the middle of De- 
cember. This was the second time 
since the bonus system was put into 
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effect that the full 20 per cent will 
have been paid. 


This is the open season for in- 
vestment firm changes and promo- 
tions in the official staffs of financial 
corporations and banks. One that 
stands out and delights a multitude in 
the financial community‘ this year is 
the advancement of Jonas C. Ander- 
sen to partnership in Kuhn, Loeb & 
Company. He has been with the firm 
since 1949, recently as head of its 


municipal bond department. From 
1918 to 1942 Mr. Andersen was in 
the Chase National Bank, as vice- 
president in charge of the bond de- 
partment in the later years. From 
1943 to 1946 he was with E. H. 
Rollins & Sons and in the interlude 
before he went with Kuhn, Loeb & 
Company he was president of the 
firm now operating under the title 
of Blair & Company, Inc., successor 
to the business of E. H. Rollins & 
Sons. 





CORPORATE 


EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 

ON COMMON STOCK: 1954 1953 
12 Months to November 30 

Blackstone Val. Gas & El. .p$33.89 p$34.43 


Central Maine Power.. 1.86 1.40 
Houston Lighting & Pwr. 2.38 1.99 
Kansas Gas & Electric.... 4.01 3.33 
Public Service (N. H.).. — 1.20 0.91 
Washington Water Pwr. 1.88 1.68 


11 Months to November 30 

Chesapeake & Ohio...... 4.15 5.38 
9 Months to November 30 

Stores. .'... 1.10 1.20 
12 Weeks to November 20 
Spencer Kellogg 0.29 0.26 
12 Months to October 31 


Sterchi Bros. 


Brantford Cordage “B”... *2.20 *0.58 
Chat Ber Cec. os soo. 3.87 4.02 
Dresser Industries ....... 5.53 3.80 
General SHOE: . oe: 4.22 4.19 
Reliance El. & Engineer.. 3.82 4.01 
United Stock Yards...;:... 1.47 1.14 
10 Months to October 31 
Chic., Rock Island & Pac. 7.56 13.16 
Colorado & Southern.... 1.62 4.31 
Minneapolis & St. Louis.. 1.86 1.98 
Missouri Pacific ......... 5.96 7.70 
Nashville, Chatt. & St. L.. 9.61 15.10 
New Orleans, Texas 
Ge NBER. cidccts carats 19.56 15.99 
N. Y., Ontario & Western D4.34 D3.04 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie... 6.87 10.97 
Pittsburgh & West Va.... 1.78 2.58 
St. Louis Southwestern... 73.10 46.85 
6 Months to October 31 
ACF Industries ......... 2.45 4.83 
Sheratem CORR... ..sececs 2.07 0.90 


3 Months to October 31 


Distillers Corp.-Seagrams. 1.10 1.37 
Duro-Test Corp. ........ 0.32 0.20 
So. California Petroleum.. 0.08 (0.40 


EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: — 1954 1953 
12 Months to September 30 


Aeroquip Corp. ......... 1.18 $1.14 
Backstay Welt .......... 3.18 3.16 
Teeees Aircraft .......... 5.64 D3.87 
Brach (E. J.) & Sons.... 5.35 6.65 
Brockway Glass ......... 18.42 9.56 
California Consumers .... 1.64 4.47 
Cuban Atlantic Sugar.... 1.33 D0.48 
Hayes Manufacturing .... 0.11 0.63 
North Amer. Aviation.... 6.46 S42 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. 2.61 i 
Punta Alegre Sugar...... 1.05 0.89 
South Porto Rico Sugar.. 1.92 3.07 
9 Months to September 30 
Amer.-La France-Foamite 5.84 1.72 
Cooper-Bessemer ........ 0:30 2.79 
Pancoastal Petroleum .... 0.18 0.21 
Towne Mines ........... D0.40 0.57 
Wereair ‘Core: 23.6-5.,252. 0.18 0.38 
3 VWonths to September 30 

Ohverlatid Corp: ..2...4 3, 0.03 ; 
12 Months to August 31 
ee 2 (0.76 1.06 
Monterey Oil ............ 0.59 1.57 
12 Months to July 31 
Le Maire Tool & Mfg. ... 0.62 0.34 
12 Months to June 30 
Churngold Corp. ......... D2.47. —_—D1.65 

Nat'l Manufacture & 

NE a basic och iads 1.12 2.56 
New York Wire Cloth... a0.04 a2.11 
Union Spring & Mfg...... 0.07 0.13 
Western Newspaper Union 0.77 0.83 


*Canadian 
stocks. 


currency. a—Combined 
p—-Preferred stock. D—Deficit. 


common 





BOND R ED 


EMPTIONS 





Redemp- 
tion 
Amount Date 
American Telephone & Telegraph- 
debenture 2%s, 1961..........+-. 
Ampal-American Israel Corp.—de- 
bentare A; 48, 1966... 000.500. 
Australia (Commonwealth of) — 10 
ee ee ce 
Bush Terminal Buildings Co.—lst 
mortgage bonds 1960............ 
Champion Paper & Fibre—deben- 
_ CS BEG: ea io be a's esis wacas ae 
Colorado Interstate Gas—Ilst mort- 
MS . BRee 
Consolidated Paper Corp., Ltd. 1st 
OPERAS BGG fcc ccc sect sae ees 
Cuba (Republic of) external deben- 
oe: a. | Sl Sa ree - 1,250,000 Dec. 31 
District of Columbia Paper Mills- 
m.. 4s, 1956 


Entire Mar. 1 
$22,000 Jan. 1 
“100,000 Feb. 1 
244,000 Jan. 1 
474,000 Jan. 
381,000 Jan. 


—~s 93 


Entire Feb. 


BRIG hake Wisse v.4'< 6 ce Entire Jan. 1 

Power—lst 
"and general woe Med 6%s, 1950 

Interprovincial Pipe Line—ist mort- 
sage & collateral trust B 3%s.. 
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Entire Jan. 1 
486,000 Jan. 1 


a Redemp- 
tion 
Amount Date 
Pac ific Finance Corp. — debenture 
ee i eo $500,000 Jan. 1 


Pac. Tel. & Tel.—debenture 4s, 1984 
Pennsylvania Power Co.—lst mort- 
gage BUS, 198B 6. oes 6.0 0 Luo 
Publie Service Co. of New Hamp- 
shire—lst mortgage F 3%s, 1981 


Entire Dec. 28 


195,000 Dee. 31 


GO Gee TIGR ieceii cc eves cusiic~ Entire Jan. 3 
Rochester Telephone Corp.—deben- 
WPS Ga BPG codices ccs seunvds 393,000 Jan. 3 


Seattle Gas Co.—I1st 35s, 1976.... 


Superior Portland Cement—debenture 
5s, 1969 


$53,000 Jan. 1 
G6 che ROE Vols 6 is oy cotees 150,000 Dec. 31 
Tampa Electric Co.—Ilst mortgage 
ee oer hee 
Tennessee Gas Transmission — 1st 
mortgage pipe line bonds........ 
Weston (Geo. Ltd.) debenture 
O560.:|. SIO Ainge oes fis enews xe 


60,000 Jan. 1 
Entire Jan. 13 


400,000 Jan. 15 





SAVE BY MAIL 


I 
AVililiq EARN 


RATE 


...on our Prepaid Savings 
Certificates. One of Chi- 
cago’s Oldest and Largest 
Savings Associations. Ac- 
counts opened by 15th earn 
from Ist. Save by Mail! 
Send check or write for 
free Financial Booklet. 
Address Savings Dept. 300. 





$25 WHillion Stroug/ 
CITY SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 


1656 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago 272, Ill. 








SS, Me. 


22 THAMES ST. NEW YORK 


Printing 


Specialists 














Southern California 
‘ § 
Edison Company 


DIVIDENDS ’ 
COMMON DIVIDEND NO. 180 ¢ 
PREFERENCE STOCK ¢ 
4.48% CONVERTIBLE SERIES ¢ 
DIVIDEND NO. 31 ¢ 
PREFERENCE STOCK ? 
4.56% CONVERTIBLE SERIES ‘ 
DIVIDEND NO. 27 ¢ 

The Board of Directors has ’ 


authorized the payment of the ? 
following quarterly dividends: 
50 cents per share on the 


4 

Common Stock; : 
28 cents per share on the ; 
Preference Stock, 4.48% Con- 
vertible Series; ; 
2814 cents per share on the )f 


Preference Stock, 4.569% Con- 
vertible Series. 4 


The above dividends are pay- 
able January 31,1955, to stock- 4 
holders of record Jan uary 5. 9 


SLD ata tl aaa 

















Checks will be mailed from the : 
Company's office in Los Ange- ¥ 
les, January 31. ’ 

4 

P.C. HALE, Treasurer ? 

4 

December 17, 1954 ¢ 
pilin ti ti ti, diy ti, te tp, i ; 











DIVIDENDS 


DECLARED 


“Fair Trade’’ 





To receive a dividend, stock must be 
held on the ex-dividend date, normally 
three days before the record date. 

Hidrs. 

Pay- of 

able Record 

12-31 12-20 
12-31 12-20 
3-10 2-18 
12-29 12-20 
12-29 12-20 
1- 7 12-27 

12-28 12-20 
2-1 1-6 


1- 5 
1-14 


Compa 


Air Prodiicts DOME. 
gk SS ee Q25c 
Alum. Co. of Amer.. 
Amer. Maize Prod 
Do 7% pi 
Amer. Molasses . 
Apex Smelting 
Atlantic City El. 4% pf.Q$1 
Atlantic Refining 
Bs oF Mews scene 09334c 
Avco Mfg. $2.25 pf..Q56%c 
Barker Bros. 
44% pil. .aiia sual 056%c 
Bathurst Pwr. & Paper.*75c 
Bird & Son 


IO dO 


' 
paeh peed 


12-22 
2- 1 
12-20 
12-27 
1-14 
12-27 


1-14 
12-31 
12-24 

1- 7 
12-31 


12-20 
12-20 
1-10 
12-22 
1-14 
1-17 


12-24 
1-17 
12-30 
12-30 
12-30 
12-28 
12-31 
1-14 
1-14 
12-27 
1-24 
12-22 


‘ ' 
wee 


mone we 
' 
w& 


Butler Mig. 
Byers (A. M.) 

7% pi. 
Calif. Oregon Pwr.... 
Cannon Shoe 
Celotex 5% pf 
Cent. Aguirre Sugar.. 
Chadbourn Hosiery 

Milis 

Do 4% © pi 
Chieens ae 
Chic. Ry. Equipment... .50c 
Cincinnati Gas & El...Q25c 
Clinton Foods ....... Ml5c 
Columbus & So. Ohio 

El. 


— pt pet tN 
ee 
th 
me Wo =e Nee 


' 
— Cr 


NDHONDNee 


QO 
Cons. Natural Gas....37%e 
Corn Prod. Refining. .Q90c 


' es 
Pee On enn! 
G8 one u© 


ped peek feet pet 
' 


Crowley Milner 
Dayton Rubber 


wistu1ni Ul OO 


metho 


Detroit Edison 
DeVilbiss Co. 
Dominion Square 
Ekco Products 

444% pf. ....... Q$1.12% 
El. & Musical Indust 
Emerson Radio & 

PHONO. 5 .csau 0 chee 10c 


a eh 
' ' 
— 


= 


1-1 
12-2 


ap We 


— 
' 
— 


Gamewell Co. - 
eo SS ee 75c 
Godchaux Sugars Cl. A.50c 

Do $4.50 pf (Q$1.12%4 
le ee 15c 
Higbie Mfg. ........... 15c 
Illinois Power 

Do 4.70% 

Do 4.42% 

Do 4.26% 

Do 4.20% 

Do 4.08% 
Insurance Co. of 

a ae Q62%c 
Jack & Heintz 
Jefferson Electric 
OTs CD. bxiicceedS 15c 


Knudsen Creamery ...Y20c 


Lee Rubber & Tire...Q75c 
Lehman Corp. 15 


MacAndrew & 
Forbes 


12-20 
12-20 


1-14 


yo, sath 


nore 
' 
Ww 


lad 


26 





a") 
ry 
> 


Company 
Macy (R. H.) 
Q$1.06%4 


Minneapolis- Moline 


' 
—" 


Montana Power 
Morrison-Knudsen 
Murray Ohio Mifg.. 


Nat'l Fuel Gas....... -.Q28¢ 
National Lock Q25c 
National Tank 

Do 
National Terminals. . 
Neptune Meter 
N.Y C.. Ommibus.c,-c- 50c 
North. Engineer. Wks..15c 
Northern States Pwr. 

(3 ere ee 20c 

Do $3.60 pf 

Do $4.08 pf 

Do $4.11 pf.. 


Noxzema Chemical . 


_ 
' 


oie ate bo DO DO bo 
' 
mete COR) 
wn ON 


— 
ww 


—- Gas & Elec. 
4% p 
Do Are pf 
Pac. Gas & Electric. ..Q55c 
Pac. Power & Light. .32%c 


Q$1.25 
Penn. Water & Power.Q50c 
Philip Morris 


3.90% pf. ........ Q97%c 


%e 
Pub. Ser. Colorado.. 
— Stores 


Seite Shoe 
South. Calif. Edison. .Q50c 


Stand. Products 
Standard Screw 
Towmotor Corp. 
Twin City Rapid 

5% Pp 
United Piece Dye Wks... 
U.S. Finishing 25 
U.S. Industries 


Wagner Baking 
| SP Q$1.75 


Webster Investment ....47c 


Votiet 43. 8.) «4.35545 Q75c 
Youngstown Steel Car.Q25c 


Zelers Ltd. .. 2.5.2. *2214c 
D 


Accumulations 


Waitt & Bond $2 pf.....15c 


Stock 


Bangor & Aroostook 
ae re et 5% 


Omissions 
Reed-Prentice. 


*Canadian currency. E—FExtra. 


Q--—Quarterly. Sp—Special. Y—Year-end. 





M—Monthly. 


Concluded from page 3 


stores and similar outlets have met 
the prices quoted by discount houses, 
until today the average person, in 
urban areas, at least, snickers at the 
very idea of paying list price for any- 
thing in the appliance line, and some 
other lines. 

All this, of course, is in clear viola- 
tion of the law in most states. But 
the majority of manufacturers who 
fair-trade their wares have been no- 
ticeably reluctant to do anything 
about it. (There have, of course, been 
a number of widely publicized excep- 
tions.) They could hail price-cutters 
into court, but retail sales below list 
prices constitute so large a proportion 
of the total today in many lines that 
producers could not make a profit if 
they sold only to stores which main- 
tain fixed prices. 

Such stores are growing increasingly 
restive at the failure of manufacturers 
to crack down on their price-cutting 
competitors. Producers are also un- 
happy with the present situation ; the 
brand names they have spent so much 
time and money establishing in the 
public mind are being cheapened, and 
they cannot afford to do much about 
it for fear of losing sales. Fair trade 
advocates may try to put more teeth 
in present laws, but if they do they 
will stir up a public outcry of such 
proportions as to prejudice Congress 
against fair trade for all time. 

Perhaps the best solution all around 
would be to outlaw retail sales of 
trade-markéd goods at a price below 
merchandise cost at wholesale plus 
some stated margin to cover selling 
expenses. Such a proposal was made 
by Senator Paul Douglas several 
years ago. It would prohibit “loss 
leaders” and other predatory price- 
cutting practices while still giving the 
consumer the benefit of any savings 
made possible by efficient merchan- 
dising. 


Stock-Bond Yield 





Continued from page 11 


1946, the peak of the bull market. 
Assuming no change in bond yields of 
dividend rates, stock prices can risé 
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only 14 per cent more before the yield 
margin dwindles to the 1946 level. 
This would appear to indicate that, 
pricewise, the end of the bull market 
is not very distant. 

This may prove to be the case. The 
decline in interest rates over the past 
several decades appears to constitute 
a logical reason for major uptrends to 
terminate (as in 1946) with stocks 
still yielding more than bonds despite 
the fact that in 1936, 1929 and prac- 
tically all previous bull markets, stock 
prices continued to rise until bonds 
possessed a definite yield advantage. 

However, this assumes that abso- 
lute rather than relative stock yields 
are the determining factor in revers- 
ing a bull trend. Undoubtedly both 
concepts play a part. In 1946, the 
low level of bond yields was regarded 
as decidedly abnormal and perhaps 
temporary whereas today we can be 
reasonably certain that corporate obli- 
gations will continue to afford returns 
of not much over three per cent for a 
long time to come. Thus, investors 
have reason to be more conscious of 
the fact that stocks possess a definite 
yield advantage and less concerned 
with the circumstance that stock yields 
themselves are smaller than in recent 
years. 

One more consideration may de- 
serve respectful attention. From the 
mid-thirties until quite recently, the 
social and political climate in this 
country was definitely hostile to 
stockholders’ interests. Perhaps this 
factor, rather than the decline in in- 
terest rates, was chiefly responsible 
for the failure of stock yields to fall 
well below those on bonds in 1936, 





—FED2@RAL — 


FEDERAL PAPER BOARD CO., Inc. 


Common & Preferred Dividend: 


The Board ‘of Directors of . Federal 
Paper Board Company, Inc. has this 
day declared the following quarterly 
dividends: 
45¢ per share on Common Stock, 
50¢ per share on the 4% 
Cumulative Preferred Stock. 


Common stock dividends are payable 

January 15, 1955 to stockholders of 

a at the close of business January 
" » > 


Dividends on the 4% Cumulative 

Preferred Stock are payable April 1, 

as h.. stockholders of record March 
bo 


' ROBERT A. WALLACE, 
Vice President and Secretary 


Decembe: 14, 1954 
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late 1938 and 1946. The change for 
the better during the past several 
years, while it still leaves a good deal 
to be desired, may well constitute 
sufficient reason for the current bull 
market to continue until the stock- 
bond yield spread has been rendered 
negligible, or even negative. 


Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 

are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more or may be postponed. 


Dec. 28: American Can; Best Foods; 
Clinchfield Coal; Daystrom Inc.; Lane 
Bryant; McCall Corp.; Meyercord Co.; 
Narragansett Electric; Northern Indi- 
ana Public Service; Northwestern Engi- 
neering; Pittston Co.; Portland Gas 
Light; Reading Co.; Sheraton Corp.; 
Toledo Edison; Vanadium Corp. 


Dec. 29: Hercules Powder; Marshall 
Field; Massey-Harris-Ferguson; Nunn- 
Bush Shoe; Sunrise Supermarkets. 


Dec. 30: Continental Transport Lines; 
Eastern Industries; Jersey Central 
Power & Light. 


Dividend News 


Consolidated Natural Gas: Paying an 
initial 37!4-cent dividend on the new 
shares February 15 to stock of record 
January 14. Payment is equal to 75 cents 
paid on the old stock which was split on 
a 2-for-1 basis December 8. 


Hayes Manufacturing: Declared a 15- 
cent dividend payable January 31 to 
stock of record January 14. Previous 
payment was 5 cents October 30. 


New York City Omnibus: Paying 50 
cents December 30 to stock of record 
December 27. Previous payments were 
$1 each June 25 and October 29. 


Gamewell Co.: Declared a 50-cent 
dividend payable January 14 to stock of 
record January 4. Paid at 35-cent quar- 
terly rate during 1954 along with an ex- 
tra of 60 cents in August. 


Roan Antelope Copper Mines: Paying 
87 cents December 31 to stock of record 
December 27. Previous payment 35 cents 
August 9, making total payment of $1.22 
for 1954 compared with $1.31 last year. 


Carolina Power & Light: Paying 27% 
cents February 1 to stock of record 
January 10. Paid two dividends of 25 
cents each, August and November, 1954 
on the outstanding shares after the 2-for- 
1 stock split. 


Ekco Products: Raised the quarterly 
rate to 50 cents payable February 1 to 
stock of record January 15. Company 
er at 40-cent quarterly rate during 
954. 


Steel Co. of Canada: Paying quarterly 
30 cents and an extra of 30 cents Febru- 
ary | to stock of record January 7. Paid 
at 25-cent quarterly rate during 1954. 








WITH A DIVIDEND 


TIME TABLE 


You will know when your dividends are 
due ... thousands of checks are lost yearly 
in the mail—more thousands are skipped 
without the immediate knowledge of share- 
holders— 


PERIODIC INCOME CALENDAR 





Only 


$2.50 


postpaid 


immediate 
Shipment 


@ Tells you at a glance what Investment 
Income checks to expect each month. 


@ Warns you if a check is lost or dividend 
omitted. 


@ Records every income check for tax 
purposes. 


@ Provides space for purchase, sales data. 


Handles up to 72 separate investments 
over a 5 year period. 


@ Attractively bound in simulated leather, 
gold embossed, 7!/” x 11”. 
Free inspection . . . send $2.50 check or 


money order for Calendar postpaid. Re- 
turnable within 10 days for full refund. 


EUGENE A. HAGEL Publisher 
230 Ridgeway Road 
Baltimore 28, Maryland 

















With This Progressive 
$10,000,000.00 Association 
insured by F.S.L.I.C. 
up to $10,000.00 








STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 





The American Agricultural Chemical Co. 


The Carpenter Steel Company 





Incerporated: 1913, Delaware, as subsidiary of a Connecticut company 
formed in 1893 and absorbed in reorganization in 1931. Office: 50 
Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. Annual meeting: Third Wednesday in 
September. Number of stockholders: 8,000. 


Capitalization: 


SE EN as ccc oebR Oe ak chin de sanancetep eda sone sskaalemenen se None 
ee ee ee era ore 627,969 shares 


Business: A leading manufacturer of chemical fertilizers. 
Produces its own phosphate and sulphuric acid but pur- 
chases all other ingredients. Also produces other chemicals, 
which account for substantial sales. Grains normally require 
40% of fertilizer products, pastures 21%, potatoes 11%, truck 
gardening 9%, tobacco 8%, cotton 6%, miscellaneous 
5%. Trade names include AA Quality and Agrico. 


Financial Position: Strong. Working capital June 30, 1954, 
$19.1 million; ratio, 3.7-to-1; cash, $8.4 million; U.S. Gov’ts, 
$2.0 million; inventories, $11.4 million. Book value of stock, 
$62.07 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1934 to date. 


Outlook: Sales and profits are heavily dependent on farm 
income and on the extent to which growers make use of 
chemical fertilizers. Government’s acreage and planting 
controls, and farm policies generally, influence company’s 
production and promotional programs. 


Comment: Capital stock is an above-average equity in a 
cyclical industry. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended June 30 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Earned per share.... $6.84 $6.37 $6.73 $6.11 $6.43 $6.17 
Calendar years 
Dividends paid e 4.50 4.50 4.50 4.50 4.50 
52% 45 53% 66% 74 
34% 34% 40 49 60% 


Data to December 22. 





The Sherwin-Williams Company 





Incorporated: 1884, Ohio; established 1866. Office: 101 Prospect Avenue, 
N.W., Cleveland 1. Ohio. Annual meeting: Second Tuesday in December. 
Number of stockhoiders: Preferred, 281; common, 5,460. 


Capitalization: 
Ri ROONI MNN 625s ita oc knind kul waka she nde Wet Re aks kee eae eee None 


*Preferred stock 4% cum. ($100 par) 155,100 shares 
Common stock ($25 par) 1,277,854 shares 


*Callable at $105. 


Business: World leader in paints and varnishes; also pro- 
duces dyes, enamels, lacquers, stains, colors, insecticides, 
stains, enamels, chemicals, cans, lithopane, litharge, lead 
products, dyes, disinfectants, polishes, linseed oil, oil soap for 
walls, woodwork and furniture, etc. Distribution is made 
through dealers and company-owned stores, which also mar- 
ket wallpaper and related products made by others. 


Financial Position: Strong. Working capital August 31, 
1954, $73.5 million; ratio, 4.1-to-1; cash, $33.8 million; inven- 
tories, $41.9 million. Book value of common stock, $74.92 
per share. \ 


Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred stock; on 
common 1885 to date. 


Outlook: Company should enjoy a satisfactory volume of 
business while building activity remains at a high level! and 
consume” purchasing power is well sustained. “Do it your- 
self” trend should spur sales for home maintenance and 
improvement. 


Comment: Preferred is of investment grade; common has 
semi-investment rating. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Aug. 31 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 195% 1953 91954 
tEarned per share... $8.25 $7.37 $4.67 e §$5.5! 67.13 $7.29 $7.83 
tEarned per share... 7.08 6.98 §.73 7 : 1k 7.29 7.65 
Calendar years 

Dividends paid 3.00 3.00 12% of 3.50 3.75 4.12% 
High (Am. Stk. Ex.).. 78% 76 68% 9% 2 743% 78 108 
Low (Am. Stk. Ex.)... 65 53%4 53 : 5 61% 65 74 


*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1947. Before inventory, foreign investment and 
contingency reserves. iAfter such reserves. §Excluding undistributed foreign sub- 
sidiary earnings, $1.21 in 1951, $1.08 in 1952. {Data to December 22. 
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Incorporated: 1904, New Jersey; established 1889. Office: 101 West Bern 
Street, Reading, Pa. Annual meeting: Last Monday in October. Number 
of stockholders: 3,280. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt None 
CONES SUG UGS SU oko nn sche sé dds é vinene ee vensasee 427,248 shares 


mise 


Business: Long established in high grade special purpose 
alloy, high speed tool and stainless steel, high nickel alloy for 
electronic uses, welded alloy tubing and fine wire products, 
Customers make autos, aircraft, machine tools, electrical 
equipment, etc. In 1951 developed method to transform high 
alloy, corrosion and heat resistant steels into products that 
could be readily hot worked. 


Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital June 30, 
1954, $10.1 million; ratio, 2.4-to-1; cash, $6.7 million; invento-. 
ries, $8.2 million. Book value of stock, $60.24 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1907 to date. 


Outlook: Company should benefit from increasing demand 
for high-grade special-purpose steel and from its continuous 
research for new and improved products. 


Comment: Stock is a semi-speculation with a strong growth 
potential. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended June 30 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 = 1954 
*Earned per share... A $4.32 t$5.58 $8.08  £$9.89 $6.71 %t$7.57 $5.95 
jEarned per share... Oe 3.74 4.83 6.99 9.41 6.71 $7.57 5.95 
Calendar years 
Dividends paid J 2.50 2.i $3.00 73.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 

1% 3 50% 58 53% 49 59 
30 2% 30% 46 39% 39% 40, 
As reported at the time. +Adjusted by company for subsequent stock dividend. 


tBefore credit from reserves, $0.69 in 1949, $0.70 in 1953. §Paid 10% in stock in 
1950 and 5% in 1951. {Data to December 22. 





National Airlines, Incorporated 





Incorporated: 1937, Florida; established 1934. Office: 3240 N.W. 27th 
Avenue, Miami 42, Fla. Annual meeting: Last Thursday in September. 
Number of stockholders: 2,800. 

Capitalization: 


Long term debt $9.003,000 
Catal: 200k: ESL. DAT) a. 0 eh S sc ihe esl eekGseeeness 1,016,302 shares 


Business: Airline passenger, mail, express and freight serv- 
ices between Miami and New York, Miami-Jacksonville 
and New Orleans, New York and Havana via Miami and 
Tampa; intensive intermediate services in Florida and along 
Eastern seaboard. Equipment interchange provides through 
service with Delta and American between Florida and Texas 
California and with Capital between Florida and Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland and Detroit. Has connections to Mexico City and 
Central and South America. Seeking control of Colonial Air- 
lines. 


Financial Position: Unimpressive. Working capital deficit 
September 30, 1954, $998,304; ratio, 0.9-to-1; cash, $1.8 million; 
U. S. Gov’ts, $1.9 million. Book value of stock, $18.23 per 
share. 


Dividend Record: Stock dividends paid in 1944 and 1946; 
cash dividends 1951 (initial) to date. 


Outlook: Traffic density along Eastern Seaboard is above 
average, with the lucrative Florida vacation area providing 
an important volume of business. Company’s position is bol 
stered by its ability to operate on a comparatively low-cost 
basis. 

Comment: Stock is speculative, but in improving position. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended June 30 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 195! 
Earned per share.... $0.50 D$2.63 $0.05 $0.56 *$2.59 *$2.05 3 *$4.2 
Calendar Years 
Dividends paid N None None None 0.50 0.50 y 0.60 

10% 9% 14% 17% 16% ! 23 
4% 5 6% 12% 11% 12% 


“=Includes profits from sales of assets, $0.16 in 1951, $0.57 in 1952, $2.63 in 1953 
$4.11 in 1954. Data to December 22. 
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Adjust 
Your 
Portfolio 
To 
Realities! 




















O MAKE THE MOST of today's invest- 

ment opportunities, you must adopt a 
realistic policy and keep your holdings ad- 
justed to changing conditions. Although aver- 
age stock prices are in historically high ground, 
many individual issues have failed to keep pace 
while others have outstripped the averages. 
This is indicative of the highly selective char- 
acter of the market, a pattern which is ex- 
pected to be even more pronounced in the 
months ahead. 


PERSONALIZED SERVICE 


To appraise accurately the significance of 
the various factors influencing security values 
is no longer a one-man job. It calls for the 
facilities, experience and judgment of a well 
established organization, skilled in the analysis 
and determination of investment trends. That 
is why so many investors have found our 
Personal Supervisory Service of inestimable 
value in helping them to establish and maintain 
an investment program exactly suited to their 


particular needs and conforming at all times 
to the economic outlook. 

In a matter of such vital importance you 
owe it to yourself to seek sound investment 
guidance to preserve your capital and main- 
tain your income. The knowledge that your 
investments are under the continuing super- 
vision of an organization whose sole job for 
over half a century has been serving the in- 
vestor will provide relief from constant worry. 
You have the assurance that every possible 
precaution is being taken to safeguard your 
investment welfare by keeping your holdings 
adjusted to changing economic conditions. 


PLANNED PROGRAM 


Under the guidance of our Staff you follow 
a caretully planned program with the assurance 
that all new developments and potential in- 
fluences affecting your security holdings are 
being constantly appraised. The changes in 
investment policy or in specific issues are 
recommended only after careful analysis of 
every pertinent factor. 

Specializing in the planning and supervision 
of individual investment portfolios, FINANCIAL 
Wor pb RESEARCH BurREAU is ideally equipped 
to help you obtain far better investment re- 


~ sults than would be possible without the benefit 


of sound guidance. As a subscriber you have 
at your command the facilities, training and 
judgment of a large group of investment 
specialists—not the opinion of one individual 
—but the combined judgment of a well estab- 
lished organization devoting its entire time 
and energies to the analysis and determina- 
tion of investment trends and security values. 


HIGH RENEWAL RATE 


Year after year a large majority of our 
clients renew their subscriptions to our Per- 
sonal Supervisory Service. Why not decide to 
join this group of satisfied investors and follow 
a carefully planned and supervised program 
in the future? 


Mail this coupon for fur- 
ther information, or bet- 
ter still send us a list of 
your holdings and let us 
explain how our Personal- 
ized Supervisory Service 





will point the way to eS 
3 Address 
better investment results ong 


FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


C) Please send me the pamphlet "A Personalized Supervisory Service for the 
Investor." 


C1 |! enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices and 
would like to have you explain whether your service would be adaptable to 
my problem and if so, what the cost will be for supervision. My objectives are: 


C] Income 
It is understood that | incur no obligation by this request. 


(1 Capital Enhancement C1) Safety 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








Aluminium Limited 





Southern California Edison Company 





Incorporated: 1928, Canada, to acquire the Canadian and foreign proper- 
ties and business of Aluminum Company of America. Office: 1155 Met- 
calfe St. (P. O. Box 6090), Montreal 2, Que., Canada. Annual meeting: 
Last Thursday in April. Number of stockholders: 19,000. 


Capitalization: 


Sepiinry Done - Cele MO as os sss obo va ieee cs bsdweedes *$346,291,575 


CRMERERES, SOREIORPON BIOCRES 6.0505 cc vcsiccenseueeseebonms $47,798,050 
CR DONE SO NNN SS. Sc ... kciciicn db oGbhineks Seep ei aabs 9,027,308 shares 
RAUTAUS MUUOEE «sas coi: sic.cn5k xis 0s sunnewabiosneten se $2,633,646 


“Including $109,696,250 subsidiary’s debt, contingent upon volume of 
operations. 

Business: Principal subsidiaries mine aluminum ore (baux- 
ite) in British Guiana, Jamaica and French West Africa; 
produce, fabricate and sell aluminum and aluminum products 
(in United Kingdom, United States, Canada, most of Europe, 
India, South Africa, Mexico and Brazil). Ingot capacity 
exceeds 500,000 metric tons per annum. Subsidiaries include 
Aluminum Co. of Canada (accounting for about three-fourths 
of parent’s fixed assets) and 93.6%-owned Saguenay Power 
Company, Ltd. Of 1953 dollar sales, ingot and ingot products 
accounted for about 50%, semi-fabricated products 35%, 
miscellaneous, 15%. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1953, $101.5 million; ratio, 2.1-to-1; cash, $33.7 million; 
marketable securities, $19.5 million; inventories, $87.8 million. 
Book value of stock, $26.55 per share. 


Dividend Record: Common dividends paid 1939 to date. 


Outlook: Steadily widening range of uses for aluminum 
favorably support sales and earnings prospects over the 
longer term. Company occupies unusually strong position 
in world market. Unit profit margins are narrow but rising 
sales have maintained earnings at comfortable levels. 


Comment: Stock is an above-average metal issue. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953x1954 
yEarned per share... $2.15 $3.67 $3.63 $4.38 $3.51 $2.73 $2.16 {$2.98 
tDividends paid 0.80 1.52 1.30 1.72 1.77 2.00 2.00 2.00 
en 1956 28 25% 49 56% 62% 54% 76 
MT. accapsasese yen 16% 15% 17% 23 42 47% 41% 47 





*Adjusted for stock splits, 5-for-1 in 1948, 2-for-1 in 1952. ¢In Canadian cur- 
rency. {Subject to 15% non-resident tax. §Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange May, 1950; 
previously American Stock Exchange. {Nine months to September 30 (as raised from 
$1.61 by change in depreciation accounting) vs. $1.57 (on old basis) in like 1953 
period. x—Data to December 22. 





The Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway Company 





Incorporated: 1939, Minnesota; succeeding in reorganization of a business 
established in 1881. Offices: 111 E. Franklin Ave., Minneapolis 2, Minn. ; 
120 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. Annual meeting: Second Tuesday in 


May. Number of stockholders: 2,228. 

Capitalization: 

AO OR A ons sos cadantbgdinns a sis ken es ousebe aaah kna $8,794,707 
oo ee Ree ere rer Pere eee 800,000 shares 


Business: Operates 1,397 miles of main track, of which 
52.9% is in Iowa, 28.6% in Minnesota, 11% in South Dakota 
and remainder in Illinois. Main line runs between Minne- 
apolis and Peoria. Of 1953 freight revenues 47% was de- 
rived from manufactures and miscellaneous, 28% agricul- 
ture, 11% mines, the remainder from animals, animal prod- 
ucts and forest products. 


Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31, 
1953, $2.1 million; ratio, 1.5-to-1; cash and special deposits, 
$1.8 million. Book value of stock, $31.55 per share, adjusted. 


Dividend Record: None on predecesssor’s common stock; on 
present stock, 1944 to date. 


Outlook: Road’s position has been improved through mod- 
ernization and dieselization, but competition is keen in 
service territory and will become an important factor in 
periods of slack industrial activity. 

Comment: Shares are essentially speculative. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 §1954 
Earned per share.... $2.44 $2.77 $1.63 $3.46 $2.08 $2.62 $2.44 %$1.78 
Dividends paid ..... 0:94 0.94 0.75 0.94 0.75 0.82% 1.12% 1.17% 
AE dstvccukesunsee 115 12 9% 13% 16 13% 18 26 

SOW shixcckesdeckics 8 8% 7% 7% 105/16 105/16 12% 20% 





*Adjusted for 1954 stock dividend. Paid 334%% in stock. {Nine months te 
September 30 vs. $1.67 in like 1954 period. §Data to December 22. 
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Incorporated: 1909, California; established 1896. Office: 601 W. Fifth 
Street, Los Angeles 53, Calif. Annual meeting: Third Friday in April. 
Number of stockholders: Original preferred, 1,348; preferred, 21,332; 
preference, 22,326; common, 59,938. 

Capitalization: 

pe a ee ee Oe ee ee rT 


*Original preferred 5% cum. ($25 par)...........:ee0-. 160,000 shares 
TPreterred 4.323% Cum, (FRE WOE) s<oc ewe kccc ve vsvwveadss 1,653,429 shares 
TPreferred 4.88% GWM. ($85 POE) cc cccccccccccccccscces 798,462 shares 
(Preferred 4.08% cum. ($25 par).........cccceccccccces 1,000,000 shares 
*§Preference 4.48% cum. conv. ($25 par)...............- 965,772 shares 
$+Preference 4.56% cum. conv. ($25 par)................ 179,670 shares 


Common sto6k, (GI Dael Pe. Pes fee HET eI. Diane ss lode 7,104,169 shares 





Not callable; entitled to highest rate on any preferred and participates 
with common after latter has received as much. fCallable at $29.25 through 
May 31, 1957, then lower. {Callable at $26.75 through December 31, 1957, 
then lower. §Convertible into 0.85312 common share. {Callable at $26 
through May 1, 1960, then lower. #Convertible into 0.921° share of 
common. 


Business: Furnishes electric service to areas in central and 
southern California with a population estimated to be 34 
million. Company is one of the largest contractual users of 
Hoover Dam power. Territory is notable for agriculture, oil, 
motion pictures and increasing industrial facilities. Of 
electric output in 1953, 28.8% company hydro, 10.1% Hoover 
Dam hydro, 55.5% steam generated and 5.6% purchased. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory for a utility. Working cap- 
ital June 30, 1954, $2.5 million; ratio, 1.06-to-1; cash and spe- 
cial deposits, $8.3 million; U.S. Gov’ts, $4.0 million. Book 
value of common stock, $34.68 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred and 
preference stocks; on common, 1910 to date. 

Outlook: Reflecting industrial expansion of the territory 
served, gross revenues should continue to show a steady 
growth trend. Despite sharply fluctuating costs, especially 
in years of water shortage when hydro power supplies 
shrink, net income should generally keep pace. 

Comment: Preferred issues are of investment caliber; 
common is a well-situated income producer. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 $1954 


*Earned per share... $2.05 $2.03 $3.19 $3.18 $2.98 $3.33 $2.68 ye 
tEarned per share... 2.03 2.00 3.12 3.12 2.92 3.27 2.64 1$2.28 
Dividends paid ..... 1.50 1.50 1.75 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
TE , weawiw soeens see 34% 30% 35% 36% 35% 3856 39% 46% 
Og ae 27 25% 29% 31% 32% 34 33% 87% 





*Consolidated basis before allowing for preferred participation. Consolidated basis 
after allowing for preferred participation. tNine months to September 30 vs. $2.00 
in like 1953 period. §Data to December 22. 










Trans-Lux Corporation 





a Incorporated: 1920, Delaware; established 1915. Office: 1270 Avenue of the 


Americas, New York 20, N. Y 
Number of stockholders: 2,431. 


Annual meeting: Last Thursday in, April. 


Capitalization: 
Site “term Gebt. (mmOPtORUE) 6... 366. se 6c ehs KERR ES Oe ote can $73,144 
Cn. SOU LOE ONE cc cccncasdneeee versattase knees ae 590,000 shares 


Digest: Principal activity is operation of telegraph pro 
jection equipment for use in brokerage offices, advertising, 
railroad stations, etc. A subsidiary operates 14 motion picture 
houses, another renders a produce news service, a third 
manufactures a device for spelling out a continuously travel- 
ing message in electric lights. Has half interests in the 
motion pictures Annapurna and Pickwick Papers. Working 
capital December 31, 1953, $360,628; ratio, 2.8-to-1; cash, 
$350,766. Dividend payments 1934-38, 1940-41, 1943-44, 1946-48, 
and 1952 to date. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 $1954 


Earned per share.... $0.34 $0.22 $0.30 $0.08 D$0.05 *$0.50 $0.29 eeee 
Dividends paid ..... 0.2 0.15 None None None 0.15 0.15 $0.15 
High (Am. Stk. Exch.) 5% 65% 45g 6% 4 3% 3% 3% 
Low (Am. Stk. Exch.). 3% 3% 3% 2% 2% 2% 2% 2% 


*Includes $0.34 net from sale of investment. +Data to December 22. D—Deficit. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 





The American Ship Building Company 





Anderson, Clayton & Company (lInc.) 





Incorporated: 1899, New Jersey, to take over established businesses. 


Office: Foot of West 54th Street, N. W., Cleveland 2, Ohio. Annual 
meeting: Second Wednesday in October at Flemington, N. J. Number of 
stockholders: Preferred, 11; common, 1,436, 

Capitalization: 

pr ES ee ey ee Tene eee eee ree a es None 
*Preferred stock 7% non-cum. ($100 par)...........eseeees 275 shares 
CORR Se OI So oes dec cB a ccna vitine cccbaamecctes 109,434 shares 





*Non-callable; has equal voting power with common. 


Business: Leading unit in ship construction and repair in 
the Great Lakes area. Also manufactures boilers, engines 
and accessories, principally for marine use. Shipyards are 
operated at Buffalo, N.Y.; Chicago, Ill.; Lorain and Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital June 30, 1954, 
$5.5 million; ratio, 4.2-to-1; cash and U.S. Gov’ts, $2.4 million. 
Book value of common stock, $106.37 per share. 


Dividend Record: Preferred payments in all but three years 
since 1899; on common 1902-03; 1905-11; 1917 to date. 


Outlook: Company depends mainly on repair, maintenance 
and conversion work, volume being influenced by Great 
Lakes traffic in ore, coal and grain. Thus construction of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway has favorable long-term implications 
since volume of traffic on Great Lakes should rise sub- 
stantially. 

Comment: Preferred is inactive; common is an above-aver- 
age issue in its category. ‘ 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended June 30 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 $1954 


Earned per share.... $2.77 $1.47 $4.47 *$2.26 $2.80 $9.74 $6.41 %$5.62 
Calendar years 

Dividends paid ..... 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 4.00 3.00 3.00 
High. .cdssecwséene'ss 421 46 43% 53% 56 49% 6544 57 
LOW scévtcicdasmeais 34 38 37 39% 42 42% 41% 42% 





*Includes $0.54 from sale of assets. Before $9.57 released from former tax and post- 
war contingency reserves. tAfter $2.64 special drydock repairs. §Data to December 22. 





The Quaker Oats Company 





Incorperated: 1901, New Jersey; established 1891. Office: Merchandise 
Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Ill, Annual meeting: First Friday in November 
at 117 Main Street, Flemington, N. J. Number of stockholders: Pre- 
ferred, 3,121; common, 10,825. 


Capitalization: 


Ns inn cnandknddesdderntatpeseddcouaseaaen 
“Preferred stock 6% cum. ($100 par) 
Coe CE, CU PO oc iecduccccicdenddcevenedeps 


*Not callable. 


$20,000,000 
- 180,000 shares 
. -3,284,655 shares 





Business: A leader in breakfast cereals; also makes flours, 
cake and pancake mixes, corn meal, noodles, macaroni, 
spaghetti, feeds for livestock, poultry, cats and dogs, and 
the chemical furfural. Trade names include Quaker and 
Mother’s Oats, Puffed Wheat and Rice cereals; Aunt Jemina 
pancake flour; and Ken-L-Ration, Puss’n Boots and Full-O- 
Pep feeds. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital June 30, 1954, 
$54.1 million; ratio, 3.5-to-1; cash, $10.4 million; U.S. Gov’ts, 
$20.2 million; inventories, $28.1 million. Book value of com- 
mon stock, $20.35 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 
mon 1906 to date. 

Outlook: Demand for company’s products normally is 
fairly stable from year-to-year, although longer term trend 
has been upward, and should continue in that direction. 

: Comment: Preferred is high grade; common a good quality 
income producer. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended June 30 1947-1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 $1954 
Earned per share... $2.45 $2.62 $2.53 $3.18 $2.23 $1.85 $2.22 $2.38 
Calendar years 


Dividends paid ..... 1.12% 1.37% 1.87% 1.69 1.26 1.30 1.35 1.40 
THigh | sccudeatinuans 24 24 28 35 48 35% oot 35% 
TLOW .cachaayeeuenss 21% 19% 21% 23% 30 25% 25 28 


oo Adjusted for 4-for-1 stock split in 1950. fListed N. Y. Stock Exchange January 
22, 1951; previously American Stock Exchange. §Data to December 22. 


DECEMBER 29, 1954 








Incorporated: 1929, Delaware, established 1904. Offices: Cotton Exchange 
Building (P. O. Box 2538), Houston 1, Texas; and 60 Beaver Street, New 
York 4, N. Y. Annual meeting: Second Monday in November. Number 
of stockholders: 2,835. 


Capitalization: 

Ta as dir oh x as GBS 5 nh ode cc caesdacacocceqies $55,344,700 
Ce Be CH) DOOR cecnweschecc ssc cccdtccteosst *3,242,060 shares 
PPE SUDO © 2o 64-c cc NeMAEEEE Deo wasdccccnccccsccene $5,765,399 


*About 1,524,000 shares (47%) owned or controlled by directors. 


Business: Buys (in U.S., Mexico, South America and 
Egypt); sells, services and processes cotton and cottonseed; 
trades in spot cotton and contracts ahead to supply textile 
mills; conducts oil milling and ginning operations. Imports 
and markets coffee. 


Financial Position: Fair. Working capital July 31, 1954, $98.5 
million; ratio, 1.5-to-1; cash, $17.1 million; U.S. and foreign 
Gov’ts, $2.3 million; inventories, $168.4 million. Book value of 
stock, $49.05 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1938-39 and 1941 to date. 

Outlook: Operations will generally follow the trend of the 
cotton and commodity markets, though management has 
shown ability to operate successfully in a highly specialized 
field. 


Comment: Shares represent a businessman’s risk. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended July 31 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 = -x1954 
tEarned per share... $4.29 1. 9 $4.02 $4.00 $1.75 $2.65 $3.18 
2.2 5 


tEarned per share... 2.30 , 0.94 4.49 2.73 0.67 0.47 
§Earned per share..: 6.59 6.77 3.81 4.96 8.49 4.48 3.32 3.65 
Calendar years 

Dividends paid ..... 1.95 2.00 1.37% 2.00 72.62% 2.00 2.00 2.00 
WE Mivenettide cde. 293% 30% 275% 36%4 64 5314 45 45% 
We He deaekdediaticne 235% 23% 24% 25% 33% 40% 32 33% 





*Adjusted for 100% stock dividend in 1951. tDomestic net income. {Foreign net 
income. §Combined net income. {Paid 100% in stock. xData to December 22. 





Keystone Steel & Wire Company 





Incorporated: 1907, Ilinois; established 1889. Office: Peoria 7, Illinois. 
Annual meeting: Last Friday in September. Number of stockholders: 


Capitalization: 


TE ced in cena tok gin's an kdncaes scene pa eeue be Neca ebas nen None 
TC NS MN ae 3s <i ch abeddndl cuneeeeomees 1,875,000 shares 
I CIEE “So ets tctoccccdvaduncceconceuednimeans $6,158,671 


Business: A small steel unit producing own steel needs of 
purchased scrap and pig iron. Principal products include in- 
dustrial wire. Red Brand and other fencings, steel reinforc- 
ing, nails and semi-finished steel. Owns 78.9% Mid-States 
Steel & Wire; wholly owns Wire Specialties Co.; holds 68.5% 
interest in National Lock, which makes screws and bolts, 
builders’, refrigerator, stove and furniture hardware; also 
plastic products for various applications. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital June 30, 
1954, $18.3 million; ratio, 2.6-to-1; cash and equivalent, $9.0 
million; inventories, $14.5 million. Book value of stock, $20.29 
per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1908-18; 1927-30; 1934 to date. 

Outlook: Lack of diversification and dependence on farm 
purchasing power combine to make earning power highly 
vulnerable to cyclical slumps. However, past record sug- 
gests ability to operate profitably over the longer-term. 

Comment: Stock is semi-speculative but an above average 


*’ member of its group. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended June 30 ‘1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 §1954 


¢tEarned per share... $2.58 $2.30 $2.00 $3.79 ceee TTT ee see 
tEarned per share... 3.25 3.03 2.46 4.53 $3.87 $2.59 $2.87 $3.04 


Calendar years 

Dividends paid ..... 1.02 1.00 1.00 2.05 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
TIRE) soccocecccesess 16% 16% 16% 27% 25% 22% 24% 31 
re 13 12 11% 15% 19% 205% 21 20% 


*Adjusted for 3-for-1 stock split in 1948. tCompany only, including subsidiaries’ 


dividends. tConsolidated, including equities in subsidiaries’ undistributed earnings. 
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FREE BOOKLETS 


Upon request on your letterhead 
and without obligation, any of 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be for- 
warded. Booklets are not 
mailed out by Financial World 
itself. 


Confine each letter to a 
request for a single booklet, 
giving name and complete 
address. 


Free Booklet Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 


Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of 34 basic industries 
—a 48-page brochure generously illustrated 
with appropriate charts. 


Typographic Planning for Typewriter Compo- 
sition—A highly interesting brochure designed 
to assist in transforming printing requirements 
to typewriter composition. 


“First Fifty Years"—Golden anniversary book 
of large industrial equipment manufacturer is 
available upon request on your business letter- 


head. 


Success—This 12-page booklet explains why 
effective personal communication is the spring- 
board to executive success and describes how 
busy men can increase their capacity to get 
things done. 


Municipal Bond Holders—Folder describes a 
"Watching Service” which is geared to keep 
bond holders posted on new developments 
that may affect their holdings. 

Fire-Hazard Calculator—A folder based upon 
reports of fire protection engineers. By a turn 
of the dial the "FIREDANGERator" enables 
a businessman to determine his fire risk in a 
few seconds. 


Savings Installment Plan—lllustrated booklet 
describing a convenient savings plan which 
may be handled by mail—current dividend 
rate is 4 per cent. 

Investor's Reader—A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include "The Stock Market,” "Busi- 
ness at Work" and “Production Personalities." 
Insured Accounts—An outline containing ex- 
planations of twelve basic facts about Federal 
Savings and Loan Associations. 


Partnerships—A handy booklet discussing the 
effects of the death of a partner on the con- 
tinuity of the business. 


How Mr. Tuggleby Bought a Mimeograph— 
Interesting booklet on the history and newest 
developments in duplicating equipment. 


Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24- 
page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 
Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing six 
of 1,001 stock charts with description of a 
graphic service. 

Whiskey Making from Grain to Glass—An 
interesting booklet on the distilling process 
from the original grain till, years later, the 


product is in a glass. Booklets available where 
state laws permit. 
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Financial Summary 


—<— READ 


INDEX OF 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Federal Reserve Board 


SCALE 


100 
90 


80 for 
1945 1946 1947 1948 


Trade Indicators 


100 


1949 1952 5 F MAM J 


1950 1951 


-1954- 


SCALE ——>— 


J AS 0 





Dec. 11 
9,846 
653,531 
81.8 
121.4 
1954 


{Electric Output (KWH) 

Freight Car Loadings 

§$Steel Operating Rate (% of Capacity) 
§Steel Production Index (1947-49 = 100) 


Dec. 18 
9,909 
$650,000 
73.6 
109.3 





Dec. 8 
$22,255 
3,424 
56,583 
1,759 


$22,214 
3,404 
56,414 


{Total Brokers’ Loans....{ Bank Members 
{Demand Deposits 94 Cities 
Brokers’ Loans (New York City) 


{Commercial Loans {ink i 


000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. +Estimated. 


Dec. 15 


$2,001 


Market Statistics - New York Stock Exchange 


Closing Dow-Jones 
Averages: 

30 Industrials .. 
20 Railroads ... 
15 Utilities 

65 Stocks 


—————_—___+___— 


Dec. 15 Dec. 16 Dec. 17 
388.92 393.14 394.94 
137.16 140.20 142.47 
61.26 61.65 61.62 
145.93 146.96 





Dec. 20 


397.32 
144.06 

61.61 
147.92 


Dec. 21 


398.11 
144.12 

61.38 
147.99 


“High 
398.11 
144.12 

61.65 
147.99 


1953 
Dec. 19 
8,896 
618,432 
: 64.1 
89.9 

1953 
Dec. 16 
$23,130 
2,892 
56,085 
1,712 


1954——__ 


Low 


278.87 
94.84 
52.22 

106.03 








Details of Stock Trading: 

Shares Traded (000 omitted) 
Issues Traded 

Number ‘of Advances 
Number of Declines 473 
Number Unchanged 263 197 248 
New Highs 1954 59 116 155 
New Lows 1954 3 2 1 
Bond Trading: 


Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average 
Bond Sales (000 omitted) 


1954 
Dec. 17 
3,730 
1,260 
694 
318 


“ Dee. 15 
2,740 
1,236 

500 


Dec. 16 
3,390 
1215 

760 


258 


101.18 


101.20 
$6,290 $5,590 
—— por 


" fen 24 Dec. 1 Dec. 8 


12.88 12.50 12.83 
9.47 9.71 10.28 
15.47 15.26 15.50 


101.09 
$5,380 


oe 
Dec. 15 


12.70 
10.19 
15.53 





slousnistabileeal 
*tPrice-Earnings Ratios: Nov. 17 
50 Industrials 12.64 
20 Railroads 

20 Utilities 

*¢Common Stock Yields: 

50 Industrials 

20 Railroads 

20 Utilities 

90 Stocks 

*Average Bond Yields: 


4.43% 
5:13 
4.76 
4.50 


4.49% 
525 
4.76 
4.55 


4.38% 
5.19 
4.69 
4.45 


4.43% 
5.23 
4.68 
4.49 
2.853 2.858 
3.141 3.137 3.134 
3.496 3.488 3.485 


*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. {For latest figures see page 17. 


2.864 2.875 
3.145 


3.488 


Dec. 20 
3,770 
1,269 

656 
372 
241 
190 

1 


101.10 
$4,440 


Dec. 2 
3,630 
1,232 

517 
450 
265 
140 

1 


100.98 





High 
12.88 
10.28 
15.53 


5.83% 
6.88 
5.23 
5.78 
3.058 


3.376 
3.674 


1954 


$4,735 


Low 
9.36 
5.20 
13.78 


4.26% 
5.13 
4.63 
4.37 


2.803 
3.124 
3.470 


The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended December 20, 1954 


Shares 
Traded 


246,000 
224,406 
218,500 
157,600 
148,706 
147,700 
131,100 
119,100 
114,000. 
111,906 


TXL Oil 

Alleghany Corporation 

Pennsylvania Railroad 

Chrysler 

New York Central Railroad 

Texas Pac. Land Tr. (ex-distribution).... 
Pepsi-Cola Company 

Electric & Musical Industries 

Jones & Laughlin Steel 

Boeing Airplane 


347% 

7” 
20% 
6634 
28% 


a= Closing ——, 
14 Dec. 


38% 
834 
225% 
71% 
31% 
14 


1734 
3% 
34 


73% 


Net 
Change 
+3% 
+1% 
+1% 
+5% 
+3% 
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1954 Roll Call of National Advertisers in Financial World 


A 


abbott Laboratories, Inc. 
‘\bitibi Power & Paper Co. 
\CF industries 

4\dvance Aluminum Castings 
‘ir Reduction Company, Inc. 
Alleghany Corporation 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Allen & Co. 

Allied Chem. & Dye Corp. 
Allis-Chalmers Mig. E 
Aluminium Limited 
Aluminum Co. of America 
Amer. Book-Stratford Press 
American Cyanamid Co. 
Amer. Encaustic Tiling Co. 
American Enka Co. 

Amer. & Foreign Power Co. 
Amer. Gas & Electric Co. 
Amer. Investment Co. of IIl. 
Amer. Machine & Foundry 
Amer. Mach. & Metals, Inc. 
American-Marietta Company 
American Motors Corp. 
American Natural Gas Co. 
American President Lines 
Amer. Rad. & Stand. San. 
American Stores Company 
American Tel. & Tel. Co. 
American Tobacco Co. 
American Viscose Corp. 
Amer. Zinc, Lead and Smelt. 
Ampal-Amer. Palestine Trad. 
Anaconda Copper Min. Co. 
Anchor Post Products, Inc. 
Argo Oil Corporatien 
Armco Steel Corporation 
Armour & Company 
Associates Investment Co. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Atlas Corporation 


Babson’s Reports, Inc. 
Bache & Co. 

Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Bates Manufacturing Co. 
Beaunit Mills 

Beneficial Loan Corp. 
Arnold Bernhard & Co. 
Blaw-Knox Company 

Blyth & Co., Inc. 

Bon Ami Company 
Borg-Warner Corporation 
Borden Company 

Boston Edison Company 
Bridgeport Brass Company 
Briggs & Stratton 

Brillo Manufacturing, Inc. 
The Brooklyn Union Gas Co. 
Brookmire Investors Service 
Buffalo Courier-Express 
Buffalo Eclipse Corporation 
Burroughs Corporation 


Cc 


California Water & Tel. Co. 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc. 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co. 
Capital Airlines 

Capitol Records, Inc. 

Celotex Corporation 
Celanese Corp. of America 
Central Nat'l Bank (Cleve.) 
Central Public Utility Corp. 
Chase Nat'l. Bank of N. Y. 
Chemical Corn Exchange 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
Chi., Rock Is. & Pac. R.R. 
Chicago Tribune 

Chrysler Corporation 


Cincinnati Gas & Elec. Co. 
C.I.T. Financial Corp. 

Cities Service Company 
Citizens Nat. Bank (Los Ang.) 
Clark Equipment Company 
Cleveland Elec. Illum. Co. 
Cleveland Plain Dealer 
Clevite Corporation 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp. 
Columbia Gas System, Inc. 
Columbia Pictures, Inc. 
Columbian Carbon Company 
Commercial Credit Company 
Commercial Solvents Corp. 
Connecticut Power Co. 
Consolidated Nat. Gas. Co. 
Consumers Power Company 
Continental Can Company 
Continental Motors Corp. 
Continental Oil Company 
Copperweld Steel Company 
Crane Company 

Crown Cork & Seal Co. 
Cutter Laboratories 


D 


Davison Chemical Corp. 
Daystrom, Inc. 

The Dayton Pow. & Light Co. 
Delta-C &§S Air Lines 
Dennison Manufacturing Co. 
Detroit Edison Company 
Devoe & Raynolds 
Diamond Alkali Company 
A. B. Dick Company 
Dictaphone Corporation 

R. R. Donnelley & Sons 
Doremus & Company 
Dresser Industries, Inc. 
Drew Investment Associates 
Drewrys Ltd. U.S.A., Inc. 
Allen B. DuMont Labs. 

E. I. duPont de Nemours 
Francis I. duPont & Co. 

Du Val’s Consensus, Inc. 


E 


F. Eberstadt & Co., Inc. 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 
Electric Bond & Share Co. 
Electric Storage Battery Co. 
Elliott Company 

Emanuel, Deetjen & Co. 
Exercyle Corporation 


s 


Fairchild Eng. & Airpl. Corp. 

Federal Paper Board Co. 

First Bank Stock Corp. 

First Boston Corporation 

First Nat'l Bank of Arizona 

First Nat'l Bank & Trust 
(Bridgeport, Conn.) 

First Security Corp. of Ogden 

Firth Carpet Company 

Flintkote Company 

B. C. Forbes & Sons 

Albert Frank-Guenther Law 

Freeport Sulphur Company 


G 


General Am. Transportation 
General Dynamics, Inc. 
General Contract Corp. 

G al Electric Company 





General Gas Corporation 
General Investing Corp. 
General Mills, Inc. 
General Telephone System 
General Time Corporation 








Giant Yellow Knife Mines 
Giddings & Lewis Mach. Tool 
Gillette Company 

Glidden Company 

J. H. Goddard & Co., Inc. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Great American Industries 
Gulf Oil Corporation 


H 


Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Harbison-Walker Refract. 
Harian Publications 
Harnischfeger Corporation 
Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc. 
Ira Haupt & Co. 

G. Heileman Brewing Co. 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
Hilton Hotels Corporation 
Home Insurance Company 
Hornblower & Weeks 
Hotels Statler Company 


I 


Insurance Co. of No. Amer. 
Insured Investment Assoc. 
Interlake Iron Corporation 
Int'l Business Machines 
International Harvester Co. 
Int'l Minerals & Chem. 
International News Photos 
International Salt Company 
International Shoe Company 
International Tel. & Tel. 
Investment Letters, Inc. 
Investors Diversified Serv. 
I-T-E Circuit Breaker Co. 


J 


Jefferson Lake Sulphur Co. 
Johns-Manville Corporation 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
G. R. Kinney Co., Inc. 
Knott Hotels Corporation 


L 


Lane-Wells Compan 
Lehman Brothers 4d 
Lion Oil Company 
Loew’s Incorporated 
Long Island Lighting Co. 
P. Lorillard Company 


Magor Car Corporation 
Manati Sugar Company 
Manhattan Saving Bank 
Marquette Cement Mfg. Co. 
Martin-Parry Corporation 
Mathieson Chemical Corp. 
Matisa Equipment Corp. 

W. L. Maxson Corporation 
Merritt-Chapman & Scott 
Metropolitcn Life Insurance 
Miami Copper Company 
Middle South Utilities, Inc. 
Mississippi River Fuel Corp. 
Moody’s Manuals 

Morgan Stanley & Co. 
Philip Morris & Co., Ltd. 
The Mosler Safe Co. 
Mountain Fuel Supply Co. 
Mullins Manufacturing Co. 





National Airlines, Inc. 

Nat'l Alfalfa Dehydrating 
National Cash Register Co. 
National City Bank of N. Y. 
National Distillers Products 
National Gypsum Company 
National Steel Corporation 
National Union Fire Insur. 
Nehi Corporation 

New England Gas & Electric 
Newmont Mining Company 
New Orleans Public Service 
Newport News Shipbuilding 
New York Central Railroad 
New York Herald Tribune 
N. Y. & Honduras Rosario 
New York Journal American 
New York, N. H. & Hartford 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Times 

North American Rayon Corp. 
Northern Indiana Pub. Serv. 
Northwest Airlines, Inc. 


° 


Ohio Edison Company 
Oil Statistics Company 
Otis Elevator Company 


P 


Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line 
Penn Fruit Co., Inc. 
Pennsylvania Power & Light 
Penn-Texas Corporation 
Charles Pfizer & Co. 
Phelps Dodge Corporation 
Philadelphia Electric Co. 
Philco Corporation 
The Pierce Governor Co. 
Pittsburgh Coke & Chemical 
Pittsburgh Consolid. Coal 
The Premier Trust Company 
Procter & Gamble 
Public Service Elec. & Gas 
Pug*t Sound Power & Light 
P- en, Inc. 

Oil Company 


R 


Radio Corp. of America 
Raytheon Manufacturing Co. 
Reeves Bros., Inc. 

Reynolds Metals Company 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
Richfield Oil Corporation 
Rio Grande Valley Gas Co. 
River Brand Rice Mills, Inc. 
Robertshaw-Fulton Controls 
Rome Cable Corporation 
Royal McBee Corp. 
Ruberoid Company 


Safeway Stores, Inc. 
St. Regis Paper Company 
Schering Corporation 
Seaboard Air Line R.R. 
Seaboard Finance Company 
Shawinigan Water and Pow. 
ae coe of a 
ignode Steel Strapping Co. 
Simon & Schuster, Inc. 
Sinclair Oil Corporation 
Skil Corporation 
Smith, Barney & Co. 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 





South Amer. Gold & Plat. 
South Bend Lathe Works 
Southern California Edison 
Southern Natural Gas Co. 
Southern Pacific Company 
Southwestern Pub. Serv. Co. 
Spencer Chemical Company 
Sprague Electric Co. 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana 
Standard Oil Co. (Kentucky) 
Standard Oil Co. (N. Jersey) 
Standard Oil Co. (Ohiv) 
State of New York 

Stauffer Chemical Company 
Stone & Webster Sec. Corp. 
Sun Life Assurance Co. 
Sunray Oil Corporation 
Sylvania Electric Products 


, 


Television Shares Mgt. 
Tennessee Corporation _ 
Tennessee Gas Transmission 
Texas Company an 
Texas Eastern Transmission 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. 
Texas Pacific Coal & Oil 
Texas Textile Mills 

Texas Utilities Company 
Tide Water Assoc. Oil Co. 
Tillman Survey 

Tishman Realty & Constr. 
Trane Company 

Trans World Airlines, Inc. 
Tucson Gas, Elec. Light 
Tung-Sol Electric 


U 


Union Carbide & Carbon Co. 
Union Electric Co. of Mo. 
Union Oil Company (Calif.) 
Union Pacific Railroad 
Union Securities Corp. 
United Air Lines : 
United Business Service 
United Carbon Company 
United Engineering & Fdry. 
United Fruit Co. 

U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty 
United States Lines i 

U. S. Plywood Corporation 
U. S. Potash Company, Inc. 
U. S. Steel Corporation 
Universal Match Corp. 
Utah Power & Light Co. 


Vv 
Virginia Elec. & Power Co. 
WwW 


Ward Baking Corporation 
Warren Petroleum Corp. 
S. D. Warren Company 
Wellington Fund 

Wesson Oil & Snowdrift 
Westinghouse Air Brake 
West Penn Electric Co. 
White Motor Company 
Wisconsin Power & Light 
Woodall Industries, Inc. 
Alan Wood Steel Company 


¥ 


Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Young & Rubicam, Inc. 


Z 
Zenith Radio Corporation 


Coming— 


ANNUAL REVIEW &- 
FORECAST NUMBER of 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


Publication Date: January 26, 1955 


Year-Round Reference 


HE ANNUAL REVIEW & FORECAST NUM- 

BER OF FINANCIAL WORLD provides an 
analysis of the progress in government, finance and 
industry, augmented with significant studies on the 
outlook of basic industries. Supporting tabulations of 
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